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The report presents the results of the first stage of 
research into proprietary schools and will be useful to policy makers 
of Massachusetts as it raises questions, clarifies issues, and 
compiles available data on the activities of proprietary and public 
schools in the State. An analysis of the role and activities of 
proprietary schools vill contribute to an understanding of several 
research issues and policy needs. The questions raised are answered 
by the analysis of data gathered from students, graduates, and 
institutional questionnaires, by intensive case studies, and 
interviews with proprietary and public institutions. Section 1 
presents an analysis of the development of interest in proprietary 
schools and the importance of raising questions about their role in 
the vocational education system. A review of other research and of 
the literature is discussed and implications for further research 
presented. Section 2 describes the initial efforts to quantitatively 
analyze the proprietary market and its effects on graduates and 
includes lists of schools and programs in Massachusetts. Section 3 
presents available data on the scope and variety of proprietary 
schools and their relationship to public and non-profit programs. 
Section 4 provides an overview and summary of the report. 
(Author/EC) 
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LETTER OH TRAiNSMITTAL 

Mrs. Mary Warner, Chairman 

fbssachusctts Advisory Council on Education 

182 Trcmont Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02111 



Dear Mrs. Warner: 

In mid- 1973, Dr. Joseph Cronin, Secretary of Educational Affairs, 
and Professor John Dunlop, Harvard University Economics Department, discussed 
their mutual interest in proprietary schools and decided to initiate a 
research effort. Dr. Cronin was concerned with the need he perceived for 
developing a coordinated policy toward proprietary schools in the State of 
Massachusetts, one based on detailed and objective analysis. Professor Dunlop 
was interested in the role and activities of proprietary institutions from 
the theoretical perspective of a labor economist. In the fall of 1973, 
because of previous work Ms. Valerie Nelson , Professor Richard Freeman, and 1 
had performed on the subject, we were approached to carry out a study which 
would meet these two interests. The study was begun in December, 1973. 

This report presents the first stage of a two- stage reseaz'ch effort. 
Stage I has been funded jointly by the Advisory Council on Education and 
Professor Dunlop 's research funds, with each source providing $5, 000. The 
report is not intended to present conclusions of research but to provide a 
base for the research of Stage II. Stage I represents about one-tenth of the 
total study effort. 

During the course of Stage I ;;c C0i.»piled available data on proprietary 
and independent schools and comparable programs in public schools and commun- 
ity colleges. We wish to thank Mr. Donald Carbone, Mr. Joseph DeRosa, and 
Mr. Owen Kittredge of the Department of Education for their assistance in 
providing data about programs and enrollments, and for their supportive 
attitude toward the study effort. 

We wish to thank the members of the Advisory Committee to Stage I of the 
study who have been very helpful individually and collectively in discussing 
the Stage I report and the planned Stage II research effort in relation to 
state policy needs. 

Finally, we wish also to express our appreciation to the various 
educational leaders throughout the State with whom we have spoken during 
the course of the first stage. Proprietary school directors and repre- 
sentatives of Static education and manpower agencies have been particularly 
helpful in clarifying the issues to be addressed in policy and research. 



Sincerely, 

Q George J. Nolfi;, Jr. 
ERJC P^resident 
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FOREWORD 



This report constitutes a beginning of what the Massachusetts Advisory 
Council on Education hopes will be a continuing analysis of the role and 
operations of proprietary, institutions in Massachusetts education. Tlierc 
IS n logical sequence for such analysis if the interests of citizens are to 
bri best served. That sequence involved the first step in documentins the 
scope and variety of proprietary institutions in Massachusetts and the 
def^nitaon of research and policy concerns relevant to moving from question«= 
of scope to questions of quality and public-private coordination 
University Consultants, Inc., has accomplished this first step in a way 
that discloses the complexity and magnitude of the area under consideration. 

Any precipitous action taken to seel< a "guarantee" of quality in this 
complex area is apt to create as many problems as it solves. Yet progress 
toward an evaluation process that promotes a consistent and high level of 
proprietary service is an obvious need, a need well evidenced by the scope 
of the field and by the recent newspaper" spotlighting of specific problems 
in proprietary operations. We believe that this report provided a founda- 
tion for continued research and the careful development of recommendations 
concerned with quality and coordination. We recommend the support of that 
continued research to our state educational boards and to the federal and 
private agencies that have a clear opportunity to provide a service that 
can ^enefit citizens of Massachusetts and all other states as well. 



Ronald J. Fitzgerald 
Director of Research 

for the 
Massachusetts Advisory 
Council on Education 
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INTRODUCTION AND OUTLINE OF THK STUDY 

For many years the role of proprietary institutions in training students 
in business, trade and technical, cosmetology, health, and other areas has 
not been researched nor recognized. But the increasing government support 
of and student demand for vocational education and training, the search in 
traditional higher education for new ways of educating students, and the 
concern for protecting the student as consumer call for a greater understanding 
of the role and activities of proprietary schools. 

This research effort grows out of and reflects two parallel interests; 
policy needs and research questions. On the one hand, the State of 
Massachusetts will increasingly consider proprietary schools in education 
and manpower policies; the 1202 Commissions to be set up this year require 
representation from proprietary schools; the Office of Manpower Affairs will 
make decisions about using funds under the new Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act to support or not support students at proprietary schools (as 
in past programs); the proposed Massachusetts Open University will consider 
formal transfer and credit arrangements with non-degrce-granting institutions; 
the Board of Higher Education will consider program approval for degree- 
granting institutions which may duplicate offerings of proprietary schools; 
the Department of Kducation v/ill define and implement licensing procedures 
for proprietary schools; and finally, long-term policies will be discussed 
to improve the interaction of education and the labor market . The formulation 
of policies in these areas requires a greater understanding about proprietary 
schools than current research and theory can provide. 

On the other hand, an analysis of the role and activities of proprietary 
schools will contribute to a better understanding of several current academic 
research issues: what is the role of profitmaking institutions in a mixed 
public/private sector such as education; how does the training market respond 
to needs of the labor market and the economy; how do students make decisions 
to train; and what is the role of training in social mobility and income 
distribution? 

These two perspectives, policy and research, serve to define the kinds 
of (luestions addressed in this study. ^!hat do proprietary institutions do, 
in what subjects, with what kinds of students? In comparison, what do public 
and non-profit schools and colleges do? Ifliat happens to graduates of 
propri<itary, public, and non-profit programs when they enter the labor 
ma->^Vet and over the long term? IVhat are the objectives and goals of proprietary, 
public and non-profit schools, how do they operate, allocate funds, etc.? 
How do proprietary, public and non-profit institutions interact and how well 
do they individually and together serve the interests and needs of students 
and employers? These questions will be answered by the analysis of data 
gathered from student, graduate, and institutional questionnaires and by 
intensive case studies and interviews with proprietary and public institutions. 

This report presents the results of the first stage of research into 
proprietary schools. It is not intended, to present conclusions of research, 
but rather represents about 'one- tenth of the total study effort. The 
document, however, will be useful to policymakers in Massachusetts as it 
raises ouestions, clarifies issues, and brings together available data 
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on the activities of proprietary, non-profit and public schools in the State. 



Stage I is organized in the following manner: Section I presents an 
analysis of the development of interest in proprietary schools and the 
importance of raising questions about their role in the vocational education 
system. A reviev/ of other research and of the literature is discussed and 
implications for further research presented. Section II describes the 
initial efforts to Quantitatively analyze the proprietary market and its effects 
on graduates. Section III presents available data on the scope and variety 
of proprietary schools and their relationship to public an4 non-profit 
programs . 
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I. A. PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS; A NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 

In vocout years iutorost among <!clucatoi\s and policymakers has dovo- 
loped in the activities of proprietary schools — small vocational or 
avocational educational institutions run for profit. As many as 10,000 
to 20,000 of these schools operate across the country enrolling S - 6 
. million students in fields such as business skills, flight training,, 
dance, automotive engineering, barbering and cooking. Despite high 
enrollments, until recently, little research has been directed to 
finding out what they do and how well, and most of the public does not 
even know what is meant by "proprietary" school* 

The term '^proprietary" is somewhat misleading; although initially most 
of these schools were owned solely by one person, currently 85% are either 
corporately owned, part of national chains, or owned by major national 
corporations ♦ 1 In spite of this change in ov/nership patterns, "proprietary" 
schools operate in much the same way as they have since they were first 
developed in business fields in the mid-nineteenth century. They 
typically are small (50-500 students), profit -oriented organizations spec- 
ializing in training of one particular skill or avocation* Courses are 
generally organized in short, intensive modules jand the format is more 
practical than academic in orientation* Classes are run at many hours 
to be convenient to the working person, and at graduation vocational pro- 
prietary schools usually award certificates or diplomas. Few grant degrees, 
although many offer A. A. -equivalent programs without the general educa- 
tion component and competencies gained by students are comparable* 
Since the reputation and hence the financial survival of the vocational 
proprietary schools depends on job placement of graduates, schools try 
to provide up-to-date training by maintaining close contact with employers 
in their fields and faculty are selected more for work experience than 
for academic background. About one-third of all students are in vocational 
schools, two-thirds in avocational schools. The majority of vocational 
students are in business and trade and technical schools and the majority 
of avocational students in dance and driving schools* There is great diver- 
sity in the quality of proprietary schools: the most reputable offer 
worthwhile training programs, but others practice deceptive advertising, 
charge excessive fees, and have low job placement rates. 2 

For many years, proprietary schools have operated outside of the formal 
and highly visible educational structure of degree-granting public and 
private high schools, community and junior colleges, and colleges* 
Any student choosing a proprietary school did so on his own, since few 
guidance counsellors recommended proprietary schools, and except for some 
licensing requirements, educators and government officials had little 
contact with these schools. Proprietary schools and large public edu- 
cational systems wore content to leave each other alone since by and 
large they were not in direct competition* Proprietary schools often 
functioned in fields where public systems did not have programs or simply 
did a better job than the local system* For example, proprietary schools 
were the first to teach typing in the 1880's and computer programming and 
keypunch skills in the 1960 's. 3 xhe only restrictions on proprietary 
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schqols were licensing requirements in some .^tntes, having to do with 
fin?incial soundness of the institution and not the quality of instruct. vr*. 
GA^ Bill an4 Vocational Rehabilitation benefits could go to students 
at proprietary schools, but there were no formal transfer arrangemc:. 
intC} the public or private educational systems* 

Over the last decade, however, competition has become more direct as 
the community colleges and vocational/tcclmical institutes have been 
developed to offer move extensive programs in vocational and avocatlonal 
fields. The laissez-faire policy toward proprietary schools has been 
questioned* Now educators and pel icy -makers are concerned ^bout what 
the proper role of proprietary schools should be in the overall education 
and training system in this country. Should proprietary schools be left 
alone as in the past, should they be better utilized by direct govern- 
ment support or contracting, or should the student receive financial 
aid which he can take to any proprietary, private or public school? 
How should the student as consumer be protected from deceptive busiivess 
practices and finally, should proprietary schools be included in state- 
wide and nationwide educational planning efforts? 

Answers to these questions bear on such fundamental issues as the 
proper role of private enterprise in education, the extent to which 
education should be vocationally-oriented, and what control the student 
or the professional educator should be given over decisions. The research 
of Stage 11 will provide some insights into these issues as well* 



Sources of Interest in Proprietary Schools 

Concern for the activities of proprietary schools and their proper 
role in the educational system has developed from a variety of sources 
described in detail below: a federal commitment to vocational education 
and manpower tr^iining, a financi^^l scneeze in higher educr.^A'^n and the 
need for greater diversity of offerings^ FTC hearings into misleading 
advertising practices of proprietary schools and the need for consumer 
protection, and finally attempts of proprietary schools to increase 
access to federal funds or to maintain their market position in the face 
of expanding public programs. Most of the following discussion relates 
to vocational, not a vocational^ proprietary schools* 

Federal Commitment to Vocational Hduontiou and Man powe r frainlU}^ 

In the early 1960 ^s, the U,S. moved to strengthen its trade and 
technical training at sub-professional levels. Two major training 
initiatives were made which were relevant to proprietary schools: 
in 1962, the Manpower Development and Training Act with programs to 
be run through the Labor Department and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and in 1963, the Vocational Education Act 
(amended m 1968) with programs to be run through HEW. initially, the 
focus of MDTA was to be on retraining of unemployed, displaced workers^ 
but through the 1960 's, the focus shifted to training of ai^aivantcged 
groups* The intent of the Vocational Education Act was to expand 
opportunities for training of all groups* 
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These two programs of training were designed by Congress to utilize 
the resources of proprietary schools where appropriate, yet there has 
been controversy over the extent to which they have or have not done so. 
Only the MDTA programs administered by the Labor Department utilized 
proprietary schools to any degree. In 1968, 20% of their training was 
carried out in proprietary schools with some cities, such as Chica}»o, 
as hifth as 50*o.^ On the other hand, the Vocational Education Act pro- 
grams administered through HEW Jiave rarely gone to proprietary schools. 
Decision -making was left to state education officials who directed 
resources to existing public schools and new public regional vocational/ 
technical institutes. In 1967, however, HEW contracted at the national 
level with business schools and trade and technical schools to provide 
training in 28 states.^ 

The issue of whether or not to use proprietary schools in manpower/ 
vocational education programs focussed attention in the late 1960 's on 
the activities of these schools. Several studies, including those of 
Belitsky and O'Neill, ^ advocated greater use of proprietary schools on 
the grounds that they were more cost--ef fective and innovative in pro- 
viding training to the target clienteles of the two manpower/vocational 
education acts. Other studies such as by Sam Harris Associates^ showed 
that public programs were more cost effective for MDTA training. The 
adeqmcy of research to date to answer such questions will be reviewed 
in the following section. 



Increased Emphasis on Vocational Education 

IVhile the MDTA and Vocational Education initiatives were being made, 
students and administrators in higher education institutions were also 
coming to feel that more vocational education should be provided. Pressures 
for a vocational or career education focus in the schools came from a 
variety of sources: again, the concern in the Labor Department for raising 
th^ level of technical competence in the labor force and from dissatis- 
faction of students about the falling value of a traditional college degree • 
As more and more high school graduates went on to college in general edu- 
cation, the labor market demand for college students failed to V.eep 
up with the supply. At the same time, high school graduates and college 
drop-outs were ill-prepared to take the technical jobs which were available. 

The failure of the education system to meet the needs of the labor . 
market at least in the short term was of concern to both students and 
manpower administrators. The Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1969 projected 
that only 20% of jobs would require a college degree in the 1980 's and 
yet public systems continued to expand with traditional programs.^ 
Finally, college graduates began to have trouble finding jobs with a liberal 
arts degree and entering students began shifting to professional and voca- 
tional programs. 

The focus in the past on general education had been sustained by an 
attitude of parents and educators that all students should aspire to 
a general education college degree. Curricula were designed for the 
20 • 25% of high school students who would eventually graduate from college, 
and few good alternatives to the college preparatory program were provided 
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for others in high school. Community collcf.es were initially designed 
to transfer students into colleges, ,al though most students did not com- 
plete a degree. The college degree was seen as the assurance to students 
and parents of a successful life and few wanted to limit their horizons 
to terminal vocational programs at the associate level. But the current 
realities of the job market seem to be a surplus in supply of college 
drop«outs or graduates from liberal arts programs and a shortage of 
middle-level technical, clerical and paraprofessional workers. Whether 
Such an imbalance continues into the future and whether vocational edu- 
cation is the answer to labor market needs are both open to question. - 

To the extent that students and policymakers have come to see vocational 
education as an alternative to traditional college education, proprietary 
schools are becominf^ legitimate postsecondary options. Although community 
colleges themselves arc moving into vocational and away from tronsfcr 
subject areas, there is also concern at the national level that the re- 
sources of existing proprietary schools be utilized effectively before 
ad.ditional public money goes into expanding public institutions. The 
Higher Education Act Amendments of 1972 clearly state that proprietary 
scjiools which are accredited by an OE-recognized accrediting agency 
are elegible to be used by students under the Basic Opportunity Grants, 
ND3L, College Work Study, and other loan or grant systems. The major 
proprietary schools to be affected are accredited by the Association of 
Business Colleges and Schools, the National Association of Trade and 
Technical Schools, and the Cosmetology Accrediting Commission. These 
scfiools, however, represent only a fraction (about 1/10) of the total 
nujTiber of proprietary vocational schools and are possibly the best in 
thpir fields. 

It was also determined in the Higher Education Amendments of 1972 
thjit proprietary schools be included in statewide planning commissions 
Ct|ie 1202 commissions) which have been funded for the first time this year. 
Hejre again only accredited proprietary schools are to be included. 

The development of federal and state policies in vocational education 
will be discussed in greater detail on pages l.i6-,32. 



Thg Need for Greater Diversity and the Financial Squeeze in Higher Education 
— Can Private Enterprise Do a Better Job? 

The late 1960's and early 1970*s were a period of public disillusion- 
ment in higher education and an increasing unwillingness on the part of 
ta^cpaycrs to support unchecked growth of public systems at the post- 
secondary level. The disillusionment came from a variety of sources 
the fact that college graduates were no longer assured good jobs, the 
reaction to student protests over Vietnam, and a feeling that institutions 
were not meeting the variety of needs and "interests of students. 

The greatest indication of dissatisfaction may be taken as the high 
drop-out rates (50% or more) from many colleges and universities and 
community colleges.^ By and large the problem was analyzed by educators 
as a lack of diversity and innovativeness in the system. As greater 
numbers of students entered college, they continued to receive a watered- 
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down version of the education offered at the elite colleges and univer- 
sities — an education dominated by discipline-oriented faculty often more 
interested in their own professional advancement than in teaching and 
more in narrow, academic issues than in broader social issues or vocational 
fields relevant to the new student clienteles. The community colleges 
with faculty straight out of discipline-oriented graduate programs con- 
centrated on offering transfer options rather than settings-alternative 
patterns of their own. Many of the new students were not interested 
in and could not cope with the academically-oriented work offered to 
them and sooner or later dropped out of college. 

In the early 70 's, educators and policymakers began to 'call for greater 
diversity in types of institutions and greater attempts to meet the 
needs of various kinds of new students. At the same time, costs were 
rising and the public was unwilling to continue to support a system which 
they found lacking. 

Arising from this public disillusionment over the performance of 
public and private non-profit higher education came the suggestion 
that perhaps private enterprises could do a better job at meeting the 
needs of students as consumers and could do it at lower cost. Interest 
was fostered in such alternatives as performance contracting with private 
firms, voucher plans to give greater choice to the individual student or 
parent and greater support for proprietary schools. 

These initiatives were based on the hypothesis that profit incentives 
might lead to the same high quality and innovativeness of- response in 
education as in technology-based industries in the private market, and 
that accountability to a market might keep costs doim. The encourage- 
ment of private enterprise in education came from the Office of Education 
in the Johnson Administration as well as from Pepublican House and Senate 
members. Gerald Ford in 1970 stated, "I have long been a critic of our 
nation's public schools because I have never felt that they were achieving 
even a reasonable degree of their potential. One reason To. Jiis failure 
is lack of competition ... Private trade and technical schools are a 
natural development in a private enterprise economy which is demanding the 
personnel needed to fill certain jobs in growth fields and is insisting 
upon excellence."-^" * 

Although the experiments in performance contracting were seen as 
a failxire by 1973, interest in the activities of .proprietary schools as 
profit-making institutions remains. The National Institute of Education 
and the Department of Health, Education and Welfare continue to support 
research into their activities as an alternative to public and non-profit 
systems . * 

Proprietary schools have also benefitted from the current financial 
squeeze in higher education as a whole. The philosophy which urges a 
halt in the expansion of public systems and greater utilization of private, 
non-profit institutions also applies to proprietary schools. The argument* 
has two sides: first, that public programs should not duplicate already 
existing programs in the private or proprietary sector and second, that 
students should be supported (rather than institutions) so that they may 
have maximum choice among alternatives. Thus, Pennsylvania's, New York's, 
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and the proposed Massachusetts* open learning systems incorporate pro- 
prietary schools as community resources not to be duplicated by new 
public programs. ^2 jj^^ Nixon Administration's emphasis on student vs, 
institutional aid has also benefitted the accredited proprietary schools, 

_ T?TC Pearinys and Consumer Protection 

Although manpower planners, students and policymakers with a broad 
national perspective were encouraging vocational programs and alternatives 
to the liberal arts curriculum, with the resulting attention on thcf 
activities of proprietary schools, other groups were resisting the 'notion 
of profit-making enterprises in education, Statp education officials, 
for example, rarely utilized proprietary schools under the Vocational 
Education programs . 

Another issue arose in 1969 over the failure to achieve accreditation 
by a profit-making institution, Marjorie Webster Junior College, The 
school sued the Middle States Association and lost in the court of appeals 
to arguments by the Association that "these two goals that of the profit 
organization to return a profit on capital and that of an educational 
organization to overcome the ignorance of students are not compat- 
ible ••."^^ The issue again arose when the Internal Revenue Service 
ruled in 1973 that a collegiate regional accrediting agency might lose 
its tax exempt status if it admitted proprietary schools. 

There also developed some concern for whether proprietary schools 
engage in deceptive and misleading advertising. In 1970, public hearings 
were begun by the Federal Trade Commission examining misrepresentation 
by a variety of schools about placement opportunities and accreditation, 
unfair cancellation and refund policies, and provision of low quality 
training. In July, 1971, the V/ashington Post carried several articles 
citing deceptive practices of schools and in 1972 the FTC published a set 
of "fiuides for Private Vocational and Home Study Schools. "^4.. 



Concern of Proprietary Schools to Maintain their Market Position 

The concerns of proprietary schools have also been better articulated 
in the last few years. Although the Association of Business Colleges and 
Schools has been in operation many years, the National Association of 
Trade and Technical Schools was formed only in 1965, The efforts of both 
of these organizations have been instrumental in the inclusion of the 
accredited proprietary schools in the Higher l-.ducation Amendments of 1972 
and other Congressional initiatives. These associations have generally 
supported the programs of student aid over those of institutional aid 
or contracting. Only the accredited schools represented in these organ- 
izations are covered by the Higher Education Amendments., 

In Massachusetts, proprietar)' schools, both accredited and non- 
accredited, have in the last year organized partly to protest what they 
see as the expansion of community colleges and regional vocational/tech- 
nical institutes into their territories, A number of business schools 
have closed over the last several years from competition from public pro- 
grams and the fear is that new public programs in other trade and technical 
areas and in Boston will force the closing of more proprietary schools 
unable to compete with low public tuitions, -| q 



Both these national and State level organizations focus attention on 
the interrelationships of proprietary and public programs. At a time 
when public higher education is under financial constraints, policy- 
makers are also more responsive to the concerns of proprietary schools 
expressed by these groups and to the notion that they may provide ser- 
vices to students at less cost than new public programs. 



The Inadequacy of Past Research to Meet Policy Needs 

At a time when major policy issues were being discussed, very little 
was known about the actual workings of proprietary schools. Estimates of 
numbers of schools and students are just that and no more; state de- 
partments .of education do not even maintain comprehensive lists of voca- 
tional and avocational schools. 

An assessment of the role of proprietary schools in education and 
training is not possible on the basis of research to date and thus 
recommendations for policy changes are often grounded in speculation and 
not fact. Those advocating greater participation of proprietary schools 
cite the quality of training in the accredited business and trade and 
technical schools while those wary of profit-making in education cite 
the FTC findings of deceptive practices. ^ 

In the following section, a review of. the literature and research 
to date and the needs for further research are discussed. 
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I.B. A LITERATURE REVIEW; RESEARCH QUESTIONS AND POLICY NEEDS 



iERiC 



To th(5 extent that federal and sta^c programs have developed which 
offcct proprietary institutions, the information and research needs of 
povemment policymakers have increased over the last decade* As federal 
funds have gone into expanding programs of manpower and vocational 
training under the MDTA and under Vocational Education Acts, and student 
assistance loans and grants -under the Higher Education Acts and as state 

"funds have r.onc into developinp extensive public higher educational 
systems, Questions have been raised of the proper consideration and 
treatment of proprietary schools. In terms of resource allocation: should 
they be contracted with for specific programs, should their students be 
supported by government grants or loans, should attempts be made not 
to duplicate their services in new public offerings? In terms of com- 
petency assessments: should proprietary schools grant degrees, should 
course work be creditable in degree-granting institutions, how should 
proprietary schools he accredited? Finally, in a time of increased 

• spending in the area of vocational education, is strict regulation 
required on the activities of such profit-making institutions? 

Public support of proprietary schools or students could not be 
justified until more was known about their offerings and the value of 
training. Thus, several major questions have been raised about the sector: 
what do proprietary institutions do, in what subjects, with what students, 
and how well? ^Are they more or less cost-effective tJjan public programs 
or do costs reflect differences in educational goals, quality, selective 
admissions criteria, etc.? Who pays, and who benefits from their operation? 

These policy concerns stimulated a variety of analyses of the activ- . 
ities of proprietary institutions: ranginp from the investigative 
articles of the V/ashinpton Post in citing deceptive advertising prac- . 
tices (at the time of this report the Boston niobe is also investigating 
certain proprietary schools), through speeches , position papers, and 
testimony in public hearings, -and finally to surveys and research projects. 
The general positions of various groups have been alluded to in the 
previous section. 

One view would have it that proprietary schools, spurred by market 
competition, operate efficiently and innovitively to meet the changing 
and diverse training needs of students. As such, they provide a 
valuable service to a worker investing in his skills and to the economy 
in providing trained manpower. Public and non-profit schools would, by 
contrast, be wasteful and unresponsive in their bureaucratic functioning* 

Another view would have it that proprietary schools exist to a 
large extent by attracting naive and impressionable young people and by 
promising jobs they cannot possibly get. The owners reap profxts from 
thp high price, low quality programs, but students fail to achieve 
thoir goals* 

The purpose of this section is to lay out the results of several ^ 
major research studies which have been conducted or are in progress sheading 
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light on various aspects of the operations of proprietaty schools and 
their relationships to students, the labor market, the public schools, 
etc. Finally, question? still remaining and issues unresolved will be 
identified. 



Major Studies 

ITie major research studies are the following: 

In 1969, a labor economist, A, Harvey Belitsky, published a stydy 
entitled Private Vocational Schools and Their Students: Limited Objec- 
tives, Unlimited Opportunities , The research was focusscd mainly around 
an institutional questionnaire sent in 1967 to trade and technical schools 
and most of the analyses concerned only 5% of those schools, the members 
of NATTS (National Association of Trade and Technical Schools). Belitsky 
recommended the flexibility of operation and organization of proprietary 
schools as being appropriate to meeting the needs of the disadvantaged^ 
student now supported by federal programs. Examples arc cited of flexible 
admissions critefi-a, programs offered at night and in convenient 
locations, changes in curriculum to meet employer needs, and special adap- 
tations of short-term, individualized courses to motivate the non- 
academic or disadvantaged student, 

Belitsky explained this flexibility of proprietary schools as a 
necessity to survive in the marketplace: revenue is fees directly from 
the client, the student, and in order to continue to attract clients 
schools must provide suitable training in a changing job market. The 
•'ouest for profits serves to stimulate continuous changes in operation 
and instruction." The owner has discretion to implement changes quickly 
and without bureaucratic roadblocks, and finances new programs out of 
retained earnings. 

Belitsky explained the continued survival of proprietary schools in 
the face of expanding lower-priced public programs by both their training 
in fields not provided in public schools and by offering superior 
courses in the same fields. Proprietary schools fill the gaps between 
public education and training programs, industry training, and union 
apprenticeships . 

Belitsky's study has been used as the primary reference on proprietary 
schools. However, much of his case for proprietary schools is suggestive 
and has not been researched in depth, 'the study is also based on an 
analysis of presumably the best schools, those accredited by NATTS, and 
should not be generalized across all schools. The performance of pro- 
prietary schools is not proven; in fact, the evidence presented from the 
Specialty Oriented Student Research Program at University of Iowa indi- 
cates as many as 40% of graduates six years out of proprietary schools 
have eaminps at the same or lower levels as before their training. 

In June 1972, a study was released by Edward Erickson and others at 
ICF, Inc^ as prepared for the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evalua- 
tion at HEW: Proprietary Business Schools and Community Colleges: Resource 
Allocation! Student Needs, and Federal Policies >^ This study was based 
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on interviews at 20 private business schools and two community colleges 
and because the study was conducted during a short period of time, the 
conclusions are suggested as tentative. In addition to time constraints, 
the interviewing was limited to proprietary schools which were "well 
established, with excellent reputations, and sound management." 

At least in the business fields, Erickson, et al . found community 
colleges to be damaging competition in the short, but not in the long 
term. They, too, found that the profit motive stimulates continuous 
changes in operation and instruction at proprietary school.s while 
conununity colleges spread resources too thin to develop- "sharply- 
focussed and effective" curriculum. Community colleges are under 
pressure "to be all things good to all people" and suffer from "con- 
flicting and diverse missions." Community colleges also have an open 
door admissions policy and many of their students have not yet made 
up their minds about what they want to study. ' Proprietary students 
choose proprietary schools over public programs for 1) their superior 
placement record, 2) job-specific training, and 3) a shorter time to 
completion. Figures were cited for graduates of 100 accredited business 
and technical programs: 59% would enroll in the school if they were 
facing the choice again,'' 81% are in training-related jobs and 70% are 
very satisfied or satisfied with their current jobs. 

In spite of findings favorable* to proprietary schools, this study 
prescribed no major federal initiatives beyond cxperiiHental joint ven- 
tures of proprietary schools with other postsecondary institutions and 
with private industry and increased use of proprietary schools under the 
MDTA programs. Admitting the limited nature of the study, further 
research analysis was recommended on safeguards for quality control, the \ 
effects of Federal policies on proprietary and public education, and com- 
parisons of private and public programs. 

In November of 1972, a study by Jean Wolman and others at the American 
Institutes for Pesearch in Behavioral Sciences was released for the Office 
of Program Planning and Evaluation of the Office of Education: A 
Comparative Study of Proprietary and Non-Proprietary Vocational Training 
Programs Vhe study was %o address differences in proprietary and non- 
proprietary schools and students, and in the employment gains of their 
graduates. Four occupational fields were -chosen where comparable 
courses are given in proprietary and nqn -proprietary schools: office, 
computer, health, and technical areas, and four cities were chosen: Atlanta 
Chicago, Rochester and San Francisco. Surveys were conducted of ansti^ 
tutions, students, and alumni. 

The amount of data gathered was great and there was the potential for 
good analysis. But, a major problem in all of the study's comparisons 
of schools, students and graduates is the combination of private non- 
profit schools and public schools into one category: non-proprietaty . 
In fact, many non-profit . schools in non-health areas were started as 
proprietary schools and are more likely to operate like proprietary 
schools than like public schools. Although directors of non-profit 
schools may not benefit directly from increased revenues, the schools 
depend om student revenues and still must cater to the market of stu- 
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dents in ways that state-subsidized schools do not. Both proprietary and 
non-profit schools are members of the business (AICS) and trade and 
technical (NATTS) associations, 

With this restriction in mind, the conclusions of the study were: . 
1) Programs in both proprietary and non -proprietary schools are considered 
effective in providing students with marketable skills, 2) The four 
occupational areas differ markedly in cost-benefit of training, clientele, 
and types, of programs offered, 3) Non-proprietary school graduates . 
gain more from training than proprietary school graduates (but this is 
explained by the fact 'that non-proprietary students were earning less 
than proprietary students before training and about the same after 
training), 4) Accredited and chain schools are no more effective in 
placing graduates than non-accredited or non-chain schools, and 5) Pro- 
prietary and non-proprietary schools differ in operations but attract 
similar kinds of students. 

Resulting recommendations are that both proprietary and non-pro- 
prietary schools be examined for evidence of benefits and costs of 
training before federal funds are allocated; "no institution should be 
discriminated against on the basis of ownership status." In addition, 
regulation of standards in advertising, recruiting, refunding, and other 
policies should be strict. 

In 1973, the first of two stages of a study by Wellford Wilms at 
the Berkeley Center for Research and Development in Higher Education was 
released entitled Profitmaking and Education, ,^ The first stage was an 
analysis of students in 50 randomly selected proprietary schools and 
public community colleges or technical institutes in San Francisco, 
Boston, Chicago, and Miami. Students were selected in programs to 
train accountants, computer proprnnimcrs, ilcntal assistants, electronic 
tcchniciaa:;, secretaries, and cosmetologists. The second stage now 
underway is to assess the effectiveness of proprietary vs, public 
schools by following the success of graduates in the labor market, while 
controlling for differences between the two groups in socioeconomic 
background and ability. 

Wilms found that proprietary school students as compared to public 
school students are: more likely to be high school drop-outs, from a 
general or vocational program rather than a college preparatory program 
in high school, of minority race, and have lower verbal skills. Socio- 
economic backgrounds and motivation for job achievement are similar. 
In spite of differences in academic background and skills, students in 
proprietary and public programs expect the same employment gains from 
training. 

A number of other research efforts have been undertaken which 
shed light on various aspects of 'proprietary schools: David O^Neill (1970) 
found that proprietary schools were tnore cost-effective than in-house 
Navy training programs for electronic technicians ,5 recommends 
greater experimentation by the Navy in contracting out training programs 
from private schools. In 1973, Sam Harris Associates, Ltd. compared 
the cost-effectiveness of MDTA programs in public community colleges, 
public vocational schools, and proprietary schools in placing graduates 
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in higher wage jobs.^ They found community colleges to be the most 
cost-effective for MDTA contracting; but attributed this to the fact that 
the public colleges and schools absorb much of the overhead costs of 
the programs while proprietary schools charge full cost including over- 
head. Richard Freeman (1973) used data on 45-49 year old men to compare 
the effects of formal schooling with those of proprietary school training 
on earnings.' He found that the private rates of return from the two 
types of schools are roughly equal; but, since the public contributes less 
support to proprietary schools or students, the rate of return to society 
is higher for proprietary school training than formal schooling. The 
comparison in effect, however, is between academic training and vocational 
training in a business college or technical school, since most formal 
schooling programs were academic and not vocational in nature at the time 
these men were in school. The more relevant comparison yet to be made 
is between vocational programs in public community colleges or institutes 
vs. those in proprietary schools. 



Contributions of Research and Issues Unresolved 

The research to date calls attention to the activities of proprietary 
schools, cites characteristics of their behavior, and documents their legi- 
timacy in certain fields of training in adding to a students »s earning 
capacity. This research, however, only begins to address some of the 
fundamental questions about the operations of proprietary schools. 

Questions still to be addressed are: 

1) What is the role of proprietary schools in vocational and avo- 
cational training? IVhile some studies focussed on the best business ox 
trade schools and others on comparisons of particular occupational pro- 
grams in the proprietary and public sector, none have documented the 
total scope and variety of proprietary schools in a given geographic 
service area or the relationships of the offerings, of public programs, 
industry training, or the unions to the mix of training fields of pro- 
prietary schools which continue to operate. 

A more detailed analysis is required of the proprietary school 
sector as a whole including accredited and non-accredited, vocational and 
avocational schools. Why* do proprietary schools operate in some fields and 
not in others? V/hat is the relationship of what they offer to the programs 
of public and non-profit schools? Do gaps or costly duplication o£ pro- 
grams develop? What happens when a new public program opens? How 
have the proprietary, -non-profit, and public sectors been affected by 
the growth in demand for vocational training and for avocational, leisure 
courses? by changes in industrial composition? by changes in licensing 
criteria? by increased accessibility of students to federal grants and 
loans? 

2) What is the nature of the process of proprietary training? Are 
there differences in training among types of schools are there only 
differences in scheduling as cited in several studies or are there more 
fundamental differences in training techniques? What kinds of inno- 
vations in programs do public, non-profit, and proprietary schools make? 
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3) How do proprietary schools operate as business enterprises? 
How do they allocate funds? Do their programs cost less than public or 
non-profit programs, and if so, why? V/hat do differences in spending 
patterns reflect, differences in quality, in goals, or in effici^jncy 

of operation? ^Vhat is the significance of the fact that most proprietary 
schools arc small and specialized, while public schools arc large and 
con.prehcnsive? Although previous research suggests significant 
differences in operations by type of school, no direct cost and revenue 
compiirisons have yet been made, 

4) What kind of person goes to a proprietary school, for what 
reasons, and docs he benefit from the programs? Benefits seem to vary 
by type of training and thus it is important to consider a wider range 
of schools in furtlaer research* Benefits in office or technical pro- 
grams which have been analyzed may not be matched by real estate, 
flight, or truck driving schools, for example, V/hy does a student 
choose a public program? How well-informed are students about their 
choices? 

5) How do employers value proprietary school training? as com- 
pared to public or non-profit school training? Although the placement 
functions of proprietary schools have been cited as attractive to poten- 
tial students, the exact nature of employer/school relationships have 
not been traced* In what ways do proprietary and public school directors 
keep in touch with employers and their needs and how do these needs affect 
programs? How do employers feel about proprietary vs, non-profit or 
public training? 

6) l^hat is the policy context in which proprietary schools operate? 
IVhat kinds of programs - academic, vocational, avocational - should be 
given public support? IVhat kinds of criteria are appropriate in making 
decisions about institutional or stu'ient support? How vcjizh nhould be 
left to the private market and how much to professional judgement? 

IVhile such issues have been raised in past research, the extent 
to which policy changes are realistic has not been discussed. What 
recommendations are feasible in the light of existing patterns of enroll- 
ment, the educational policy-making process, trends in such educational 
innovations as open learning, and federal and state budget priorities? 

Direc tions for Research 

In order to answer the above questions, major departures have to 
be made from past research: a) all types of proprietary schools must be 
included in the analysis, b) specific relationships of these schools to 
public school, employer-based and union training must be traced, c) 
employers' views must be sought, d) data on finances and operating 
patterns must be collected and analyzed, e) direct comparisons must 
be made in the training process across the three categories of proprietary, 
non-profit, and public schools, and f) the public policy context must 
be explicitly considered in all recommendations. 
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The purpose of this section is to view the activities and role of 
proprietary institutions as a part of a wider system of vocational 
education, particularly in Massachusetts. A mix of public, private 
non-profit and profitmaking institutions meet the training needs of 
students With historical patterns of subsidies and incentives in some 
fields and not in others. It is now a time when federal and state 
government policies of subsidization of public institutions and regula- 
tion of others is open to question. Options are considered such as: 
should students at proprietary schools be eligible for general student 
aid programs, should training programs contract with proprietary schools 
as well as public agencies and schools for services, should public schools 
teach courses already offered at proprietary schools? To some extent 
these questions can be viewed from the larger perspective of what should 
be the role of private enterprise in education. 

New policies will be determined by the public objectives for the 
operation of the vocational education system, and^the extent to which the 
system fails to meet those objectives and government intervention is 
needed to influence the system. Policies will be designed on the basis 
of specific tools of policy availabl-e , and the way in which students 
and various types of institutions will respond to such initiatives. 
Finally,, agencies will be interpreting the public interest from different 
perspectives and may in practice diverge in their policies toward in- • 
sti tut ions. 

In this section, the objectives of public policy in vocational 
education in the past are outlined and alternative strategies considered 
for the future. No specific recommendations will be made, however, since 
their formulation will depend on the analysis of proprietary schools and 
other public or non-profit schools stemming from the research of Stage. II. 

THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SYSTEM 
* 

Today people invest many years and substantial resources in formal 
education and training to prepare for employment. In between the 
poneral education received by all who attend school until the legal ago 
mininum of 16 and the specific training which employees go through on 
the job is a wide range of education and training which will be valuable 
in the performance of specific jobs. To the extent that employers' 
reouirements for prior training and evidence -of skills increased and/or 
workers in a tight labor market perceived competitive advantaged from having 
training, then the demand for training has increased over time. After 
hifh school most people now go on to college or sqmc other form of 
trainiuf? before taking a job and often will go back to school in their 
lat*} twenties or thirties to retool or upgrade skills. 
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Demand for specific forms of education and training will vary with 
the job payoff in the relevant occuaptions and the costs incurred while 
training: costs of both time off the job market and in direct costs of 
training. In theory a potential worker will consider the benefits of 
training on his job prospects (inconc, stability, promotion, etc.) 
and the costs of training (foregone earnings, tuition); and given con- 
straints of availability of funds, personal preferences for certain jobs, 
and uncertainty, will choose to undertake one form of training or another. 
If the returns to training arc low he may choose to invest instead in 
physical capital, or not at all. 

The vocational education system is a particularly important sector 
of the econony: on the one hand it provides opportunities, for investment in 
skills and affects the careers of many individuals and on the other hand 
it affects the ability of the labor market to adjust to changing skill 
reouirements. If the training market were functioning perfectly, then 
shifts in the job market such as increasing skill reouirements in certain 
occupations or shortages of workers in other occupations would raise 
wages in those occupations. This would raise the benefits of training in 
those skills and if such training is .provided at reasonable costs, then 
enouph workers v/ill seek training to alleviate the job shortages in the 
economy. 

A wide variety of institutions provide education which is valuable 
on the job: public and private colleges' and universitief;, community 
colleges, proprietary and non-profit schools, the military, and company 
schools. The market is determined by the training requirements of the 
job market, the perceptions of workers for a competitive advantage 
in one form of training or another, relationships to other goals of each 
type of institution, and historical development of patterns of government 
support, professional control, etc. 

Vocational education typically refers to a segment of this market of 
job-related eductition which is below the bachelor's degree level. Although 
college or graduate general education may be training for professional 
or managerial jobs and a requirement for hiring, few educators think of 
this as vocational. For the purposes of this discussion, vocational 
education will refer to job-related courses for beyond the high school 
diploma level, but less than the the college degree level. Such training 
leads to trade, clerical, and technical jobs and it is in these sub- 
professional areas that proprietary schools have typically operated. Voca- 
tional education is offered extensively in secondary schools, but these 
programs are generally at lower skill levels and will not be directly 
compared to those offered for the high school graduate. 

Vocational education has always been secondary to gonoral education in 
the public and non-profit institutions of education and until the 1960's 
haH received little in the way of government support or intervention. 
Professional educators at elementary, secondary, and college levels 
have generally preferred to see students taught academic skills and a 
sense of culture, citizenship and scholarship rather than job skills. 
Although high schools for many years have had vocational programs they have 
been characterized in reports such as Work in America as low quality 
and designed for the low achiever.^ Only in the last 10-15 years have 
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community colleges and public technical institutes been developed with 
post-high school vocational programs* 

Thus, vocational education in the past in public and private non- 
profit educational institutions has been limited. There was clearly 
a need for classroom training, however, since the private sector res- 
ponded with a variety of programs. In 1970, 50% of v/hito men 45-49 indicated 
havinp, taken formal occupational training outside of college and in the 
following settings: proprietary schools, company schools, union appren- 
ticeships, and in the military,^ 



% with ' Average months 

training of training 

Total with Occupational Training. 
Outside Colleges or Community 

Colleges S0%* 19,6 

Business College/Technical Institute 17% 17,6 
Company Schools (6 weeks or more) 10% 9.1 

Voc/Tech Apprenticeship 19% 16.8 

General Courses 10% 13,0 

Armed Forces 17% 14,1 



*The total number with some training is less than the sum of the column 
because many go through more than one program. 



In order to place current policy questions in perspective it is 
helpful to review the broad outlines of the development of education and 
training institutions in this country. In the early 1800*s most training 
still took place in the home or in apprenticeships: the elementary 
schools and colleges alike were oriented to academic work. By the middle 
of the century a training market was being formed to meet the skill needs 
of commercial manufacturing developnient: at the college level the federal 
government was beginning to support education in the land-grant univer- 
sities to improve agricultural production and mechanics. However, 
Grant Venn has said^ "The colleges blazod the vocational trail, but as 
they advanced the level of their work into highly skilled and professional 
areas, they left a vacuum in the field of middle-level vocational prepar- 
ation, Into this vacuum came small proprietary schools with programs 
particularly in business and clerical fields. By 1897, 71,000 business 
(secretarial, accounting) students were enrolled in proprietary schools 
compared to 5,800 in colleges and universities, 4 In the following 20-30 
years proprietary schools in trade and technical fields began to develop 
as well, while educators debated hut took little action to support voca- 
tional education in the public schools. 

Until 10 years ago this pattern was reinforced: government money 
was invested heavily in peneral and professional education at the elem- 
entary, secondary, college and graduate level, while vocational training 
was left largely to the private sector. While much public debate and 
extensive subsidization was focussed on higher •education, the private 
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postsecondaiy (less than B.AO vocational education market functioned 
largely free from any government or public attention, regulation, or 
financial support. Vocational Rehabilitation funds and G.I. Bill payments 
went to proprietary school students, but no direct financial support was 
given to either proprietary school or industry programs. By and large 
they were left alone: many states had licensing requirements but they were 
intended to insure sound financial practices rather than to influence 
the type or quality of vocational education offered. As a result, stu- 
dents in proprietary schools have been subsidized to far less a degroo 
than students in academic or professional programs in colleges and uni- 
versities. 

In the past 10 years, however, federal and state governments have 
significantly increased their participation and intervention in the voca- 
tional education market. Interest in the functioning of this market comes 
from two major sources: manpower planners and training directors of 
programs for the unemployed and disadvantaged and education professionals 
at the secondary and postsecondary level. Federal and state support 
for vocational education was primarily directed towards the development 
and expansion of programs in the public schools and colleges, however, 
this policy of direct categorical support to public institutions has 
been questioned. 

In the following pages, the development of specific federal and 
Massachusetts policies in vocational education will be discussed. By 
examining specific acts and stated purposes, the' objectives for and means 
by which policy-makers at both levels sought to influence the system will 
be revealed. Finally, policy for vocational education and proprietary 
schools will be placed in the context of increasing disillusionment with 
education in general and the consideration of alternatives to public 
systems. 



PUBLIC POLICY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Federal and state governments have the following broadly-defined 
interests in the performance of the vocational education system: that 
opportunities by provided for youth and adults to obtain skills which will 
bring them increased earnings and job security; that equality of oppor- 
tunity for training be provided to all croups in the population-by 
income and sex; that manpower needs be met for trained workers (contri^ 
bute to economic development, alleviate unemployment, aid disadvantaged 
groups to participate in the labor market); that indirectly training of 
workers will contribute to a more stable citizenry. However, no direct 
(but some indirect) contributions are expected to cultural or academic 
development. 

Government programs have developed in particular over the last ten 
years to subsidize and provide a set of inqentives in the system in 
response to perceived failures in the system as it was developed. 
Federal and Massachusetts initiatives will be discussed with a view to 
discerning public intent* They are divided into two sections, 1) voca- 
tional education and 2) manpower programs, since jurisdiction over 
policies comes mainly from two historically distinctive and at times 
conflicting agencies: HOW and the Department of Labor at the Federal 
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level* and those agencies which fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Office of Educational Affairs and the Office of Manpower Affairs at the 
State level • One group has primarily the perspective of meeting the 
educational needs of students and is dominated by professional edu- 
catOTs, the other has primarily the perspective of increasing skills 
of workers for employment and meeting the training needs of the^economy. 



Federal 'Initiatives in Vocational Education 

Federal intervention in vocational education over the l^ist decade has 
primarily been in the nature of stimulating general expansion of programs 
in the public schools, institutes, and community colleges and expansion* 
of programs in specific fields such as health and science* Very little 
regard was given to supporting or providing incentives to private, non- 
profit or proprietary schools. Vocational education benefitted from 
general public satisfaction and policy of support for growth of education 
programs as a whole. Over the last few years policy initiatives have 
related to other issues: equality of opportunity and innovation and 
reform. In this context, alternatives to continued support of public 
systems are considered, along with possible roles for proprietary schools. 



191 7- 1963 

Following 20-30 years of debate among educators about the proper 
role of vocational education in secondary school, tlje Smith-Hughes Act 
was passed in 1917 for grants to states to support vocational education 
below the college level. Funds were to go to salaries and training of 
teachers of agricultural, trade, home econondcs, and industrial subjects* 
In 1946, the George-Bar den Act was passed for support of agricultural 
education. Funds were given out as matching grants to states which' 
contributed their own share and could be used at their own discretion for 
administration, guidance, and counselling as well as salaries of teachers. 
In 1944, the G.I. Bill of Rights was passed with education and training 
benefits which wculd be used at accredited colleges and universities a nd 
at V.A. - approved proprietary schools. In 19S6 a Health Amendment Act 
to Heorge-Barden provided funds for training of nurses, technicians, and 
supervisors. In reaction to Sputnik, the National Defense Education Act 
was passed in 19S8 to improve the teaching of science, mathematics and 
languages at all grade levels.^ 



1963-1974 

Although several acts had been passed which supported vocational 
education, the level of federal funding amounted to only $55 million (not 
including the R.I. Bill). Following recommendations by a National Ad- 
visory Council on Vocational fiducation named by President Kennedy, a 
major expansion of vocational education was encouraged by the passage of the 
Vocational Act of 1963. Programs were funded in 1965 and federal spending 
rose to $157 million. By 1973 spending directed to vocational education 
explicitly has risen to $606 mil lion. ^ 
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The Vocational Education Act of 1963 was a major initiative with intent 
to "modernize and redirect the entire vocational systein, put resources 
withirt reach of a ll communities, and offer training for job entry or 
career advancement in virtually every occupation below the professional or 
4-ycar degree level. Over the following years legislation provided funds 
for existing programs, as well as for construction and expansion of area 
vocational schools, but left discretion to the states for developing fac- 
ilities, curriculiM, research and training. 

. ^federal funding was designed to stimulate state spending in vocational 
education, not to finance entire programs. In 1969 the federal contri- 
bution to vocational education was about IV:, of the total federal-state- 
local spending. The commitment to vocational education had some visible 
signs of success: from 1965 to 1969 the number of regional vocational 
'technical schools increased from 405 to 1,303 total enrollments from 5,430,611 
to 7,979/366 with postsecondary enrollments from 207,201 to 706,085.^ 

. *In 1968 Amendments to the Act focussed funding more specifically on 
postsecondary programs, work study, adults, and persons with special needs, 
("persons who had completed or left high school, persons in the labor 
market who needed training or retraining to achieve job stability or advance- 
ment/ and the handicapped and disadvantaged")*^ State plans for use of 
.resources were also required. 

Although states could technically contract with non-public institutions 
unde^ the Act, few did. In 1969 only 29 of 18,492 programs were under con- 
tract in private schools or community agencies. In the 1968 Amendments 
specific reference was maJe to the discretion of state boards of education to 
contract for training in accredited private trade schools, provided that 
there are no state laws prohibiting such contracting. One deterrent to 
utilization of proprietary schools, however, has been that while federal 
and 3tate funds might be used for contracting with proprietary schools, 
they would not be matched by local funds, Tot^l funds available would 
thus be less if proprietary schools were used. Several grant and loan 
programs were all also made available to students at accredited proprietary 
schools. 

« 

Over the last few years, the Nixon administration has pushed for a 
•changing role of the federal government in education. The 1975 Budget 
claims that major responsibility for education should rest with the states, 
whi^e federal policies should be focussed on 1) equalizing educational 
opportunity through loans and grants and 2) stimulating reform and inno- 
vation, H In addition the budget proposes consolidation of funding to states 
to provide greater flexibility at the state policy level. For example, 
much of the funding which has been nllocated directly to secondary, higher, 
or adult vocational education would be consolidated into one vocational 
education grant to be allocated among levels by each state individually. 

the Higher Education Amendments (to Act of 1965) began an important 
redirection of resources away from direct institutional aid and into student 
grants and loans. The Amendments also redefined ''postsecondary" education to 
include a wider range of activities than- ''higher" education. In particular, 
accredited proprietary school students are now eligible for the major 
federal grant and loan programs and proprietary school representatives 
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must be included on statewide planninj^ commissions* The rationale behind 
the foraation of such commissions is to somfe extent to plan and coordinate 
the provision of public, private a nd proprietary postsecondary education. 12 
These commissions will be funded for the first time this year. 
« 

Finally, vocational education as a whole has been given a major 
boost by a large-scale attempt to encourage career education (as it is now 
called) in the schools. Although some schools, particularly elementary and 
secondary schools, have not been very receptive to new programs, the 
federal government has been 'trying to encourage gi eater exposure of children 
to c*areer choices they will be making later in their lives and to provide 
'them with skills so that they can find a decent job at whatever level 
they exit (i.e., a career ladder). 

The 4975 Budget estimates the following changes in allocation of 
federal resources: 13 



Vocational Education 
. Elementary/secondary 
Higher 

Adult and continuing 
Consolidated voc. ed. funds 



1973 

355 million 
160 
91 



Estimated 
1975 

194 million 

72 

46 
382 



$606 million $694 million 

In addition vocational students at the postsecondary level have access 
to a wide range of student aid programs. 

1973 



Estimated 
1975 



Basic Opportunity Grants 
Workstudy, supplemental 
Ouarapt-^.ed student loan 
Direct student loan ' 
Student grants (social security) 



542 million 

206 

287 

63R 



488 million 

510 

314 

298 

856 



Other sources of support are: 
Veterans readjustment 
Health manpower (NIH) 



2,016 
604 



2,141 
563 
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More detailed discussion of current policy debate and Administration 
initiatives will be presented in the following section, 

VcJora 1 Han]iower In i t lat ives 

* * Another stimulus for vocational education in the last decade came 
from the federal support of manpower- training programs. By and large the 
intent of those programs was to provide training opportunites to disad- 
vantngoJ. groups. The first major initiative was the Manpower neVclopmcnt 
.and Trjiinlnp Act of 1962, initially to alleviate skill obsolescence caused 
by automation. In a short time the program shifted focus to upgrading 
skills of the unemployed with little work experience and otlicr manpower 
programs followed (Neighborhood Youth Corps, Operation Mainstream, Public 
Service Careers, Concentrated Employment Program, JOBS, Work Incentive Pro- 
gram, and Job Corps). These programs were distinguished from education 
programs by: 1) operating outside the normal educational process, 2) skill 
training for non-professional jobs, 3) providing services for less than one 
year and 4) targeting on disadvantaged groups. 14 The Department of Labor 
'has not had sole jurisdiction over these- programs: MDTA was to fall under 
'im and Labor control and WIN was administered from HEW, for example. In 
•addition, are vocational rehabilitation programs under HEW (since 1920) 
and the Veterans Administration. In nccember 1973, the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CUTA) was passed to replace categorical 

•J»rants under MDTA and others with flexible grants to state and local 
governments (revenue charing). 

Manpower services have been divided into: work support, on-the-job 
'training, institutional training, rehabilitation, and other labor market 
services and direction. Institutional training expenditures and man-years 
for 1973 and estimated 1975 are (these figures may be altered as states use 

♦ discretion given under Comprehensive and Training Act) : 



• 

Comprehensive Manpower 
Assistance 


outlays 
(millions of dollars) 

1973 est. 1975 

598 633 


new enrol lees 
(thousands) 

1973 est. 1975 
204 338 


WIN 


71 


SO 


101 


32 


Social services (Welfare) 


5a 


61 


.600 


550 


nther 


ss 


41 


• 49 


38 


, In addition, some training services 


are covered under the two 


vocational 


rehabilitation programs: 










HEW 


636 


.770 


503 


554 


Veterans 


88 


94 


19 


18 
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The focus of manpower programs on the disadvantaged has been a conscious 
atftmpt to "avoid displacement of private training efforts which are genr, 
erally targeted on different groups.'' The judgement was made that ''persons 
Vith, severe handicaps are least likely to be able to improve their employ- 
ment 'experience without assistance." Several categories include those 
who are 1) school drop-outs^ 2) under 22, 3) 45 or over, 4) handicapped, 
and S) racial or ethnic minorities. 

.Under the 1962 MDTA program proprietary schools could be used for 
training, but in the first year of operation they only constituted 2% of 
those institutions used. Over the years Congress legislated stronger in- 
centives for contracting with proprietaries and by 1968 they, took about 
20% pf all students. ^7 ^tanpower administrators compared to education 
administrators had less concern for whether a school was accredited or not, 
and consequently more concern with the value of training offered in terms 
•of job pejrformance. Thus, proprietary schools were not excluded from con- 
sideration. Public schools, community colleges, community agencies, and 
other profitmaking organizations provided the balance. 



Massachusetts Initiatives in Vocational Education 

The provision of vocational education and manpower training varies 
from State to state, depending on training needs in the labor force, size 
of the disadvantaged population, and goals of the State Department of 
Education. In 1972, Massachusetts enrolled the following numbers of students 
by proijram:^^ 

Vocational Education 



Secondary 121,684 

Voc/Tech Institutes 7,697 

Postsecondary 13,019 

Voc/Tech Institutes 1,557 

Community Colleges 11,462 

Adult 29,096 



Manpower Training 37,100 

Federal programs in vocational education have provided a stimulus to 
•state and local spending (which constitutes 92% of the total), but manpower 
training programs are primarily financed by federal funds. 

In 1964 (before Voc. Ed. Act funding), total support of vocational 
education (excluding construction of new facilities) was about $11 million 
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of which 8* was federal » 450 state, and 46?) local* In 197J, $1,^9 million 
was spent» with aj^ain an 8% federal contribution,^^ a clear commitment to 
expanding vocational projjrams. The state policy of categorical support 
to vocational programs is predicated on the greater expense of vocational 
than general education. In order that all communities provide programsi the 
state must bear some of the cost. 

As can be seen in the chart above, the primary enrollments in vocational 
•education have been in secondary school proj'.rams in each school system. 
But, the expansion of programs has been most dramatic in the building of now 
voc/tech institutes aud the incorporation ol' proj^rams into community col logos* 
In 1962, there were two regional voc/tech institutes, in 1973, 18 and in 
1977, plans call for 35. In 1967, 48-c of community college enrollments 
were in vocational education and in 1972, 61%.^^ 

States'have been given a fair amount of discretion in use of federal 
funds for vocational education (this will increase if the consolidated 
grants program is passed). Some states Ivave emphasised postsccondary level 
voc. ed. more than Massachusetts (Utah and Arkansas); others have experi- 
mented with resource centers without fixed student bodies (Now York), 
for example. In Massachusetts the expansion of vocational education en- 
•rollments has occurred primarily in public high schools, 21, 

Man})ower programs have been operated under federal fundini% but now 
under GETA greater discretion will be given to the state to determine 

'needs and schools or agencies to utilize. Some state training programs are 
unHer the Division of Employment Security. The Executive Office of Manpower 

'Affairs has recommended a Technical Assistance Program to aid employers in 
solving employers' problems of finding additional workers. A staff of en- 
ployep advisors will help in restructuring jobs, career ladders, and to 
set up in-plant training programs. Funds are included for training. 2^ 

The role of proprietary institutions in State vocational education 
•programs has been negligible. The only examples of utilization to date are 
cortracting for the use of facilities of several proprietary cosmetology 
schools. The State is particularly limited by a Constitutional provision 
which prohibits aid to private institutions, be they non-profit or profit. 
However, an Ai^endment is likely to pass the Legislature for the required 
third time this year and allow direct grant., to both private degree-granting 
colleges and proprietary schools. 

Proprietar}' schools have played a more important role in manpower 
programs in Massachusetts. Many schools have taken in fIDTA, WIN and other 
manpower. trainees on an individual referral basis, as well as Mass. Pehab- 
ilitatibn, fi. I» Bill, and Veterans Rehabilitation-supported students. 
Several schools have also indicated taking students under the Federally 
Insured Student Loan (FISL) and National Defense Student Loan (NDSL) 
programs. No figures are yet available on either numbers of proprietary schools 
or students who have participated in these programs. 25 

It is not clear what the impact of the expansion of public programs 
has been. on proprietary schools. Historically, data collection nationally 
or iri Massachusetts has been negligible. In Massachusetts there are a 
number of examples of schools closing in the face of public competition 
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at lower tuition. On the other hand, there, arc some indications that accred- 
ited schools have benefitted from the expansion of education grant and 
leap programs and manpower programs. Separating the effects of various 
policies is complicated by the fact that there has boon an overall increase 
in dcfnand for vocational education in the last decade. 



CURHEtlT POLICY CONCE RNS AND VOCATIO NAL EDIJCATION 

Vocational education as a whole is being given support by current 
fundiTig and a philosophical commitment to career education, but it has 
also been susceptible to a more general public disillusionment with edu- 
cation at all levels. In spite of incteascd government expenditures in 
education, there is probably more criticism of the system now than ton 
years ago. At the higher education level > in particular, concerns about 
education have fallen into several categories.*-^ 

1. Education costs have been rising too fast. 

2. There is too little diversity and ^innovation imong institutions. 

. ^. The value of a college degree has been falling in the job market. 

4. High dropout rates indicate student dis slit is fact ion with what 
is offered. 

5. Degrees are artificial and often inaccurate measures of competence, 

6. Access -to education is still limited for low income groups and 
for adults. 

7. There is little coordination among public and private institutions: 

j;ul)iic institutions oi'ton duplicate fuciliticv^ of existing 
private institutions and proprietary schools. 

In Massachusetts, a particularly controversial report by the iMassa- 
chusetts' Advisory Council on Vocational Technical Education has questioned 
continued expansion of public programs asjthey have been developed in the 
past. 25 The report raised the following criticisms of publicly-provided 
vocational education: 

•1. Access is still not provided to all groups. 

2. There is no evidence that schools operate cost -effectively. 

3. Schools do* not meet student demand for places. 

4. Programs are not responsive to manpower needs. 

5. There may be excessive duplication of programs. 

The data behind these conclusions was not published in the report. One 
recommendation is that existing programs in proprietary schools shQuld not 
be duplicated by public programs and that contracting with proprietary 
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, •schools should be considered. 



*V, "^^^ i>^ages conveyed in both cases are of a co.;tiv ^r^^-cc- • 

oT-fe B^^r^^'!^^^^^^^ 

^vespoful to students- ncedr eJr Sitl in ^^^^f-' vvo^v.m, , 

• mental assu^-nption of sunport of 'nuMir ^i- ^ '^"'^"ssions the luuda- 

, It. -is in thi? context tha? proprietary sc^^oJf ""^V^^ question. 

. • but as Senator Konnedy rccei^ly said "Ed^^at L '""'^""ons, 

■ jjr ^2^'a^d"^^..^r^iL^iJ15^cat^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ---- 

SS^c^"; «:tu*l."37""°"=' -couragLg profit-A^^g"'"' 

♦ • 

The Slixon Adjninistration . by redir^^rtino -i^^ ^4. j ^ » . 

' a ^^^,f^^f^ resources and often had no choice but to attend 

■ LutStlorw^n'iJfi;" Hopefully, both public and private 
^.echiiJJes diversity of programs and innovate new 

• blon LXefi^th'f nL't D^' ? ^'^^ they have 

Systems thfv ..^ past when federal money automatically went into public 
•will ^ ! now interesting examples of what private enternrise 

cla n tb^" f.'" °" education. Proponents of proprietary1?^ools 

.-•^n 1?^ pressures on schools to attract students who believe thev 
• c1an?e ?n'?l^°' '^^'"'"^ ^^^-^ ^° continuaU? respond S U 

.to^^^-^oie ?f ci't v^irlue'J preferences, 'ihey'are cLi^S 

•thc-hiDhiv !.,hifl- , ^ , °^ ^'"^^'^S ^° compete against each other and 

ate aSd tloi^"^^ • '^o^-POtition forces them 

€K-rle?r^^. r -5° ' ^'"'^ opportunities for "new techniques, new student 
TIS sLS?,: ^^^f hand. Claim proprietary schools m's" 

■ wKile atWiJ^ f^"P^^^^ advertising and provide low quality training 
,wniie attempting to maximize profits for the owners. ^ 

• 
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•tJ^Tf'^^MlY^^J?. SUPPORT OF PUBLIC SYSTEMS 

In the past, education policy has been dominated by the issues of how 
•public education should expand to meet the needs of the students and the 
economy. Vocational education in other parts of the market (proprietary 
schools, comi)any programs, the military) were rarely even considered 
'when* planning new programs. School administrators, for example, know 
Vittle about the activities of proprietary schools in their geographic 

• area,, even though they may be offering similar curricula. Under this . 
..view of. education to be provided by public institutions alono the primary 
.policv tool was direct funding of programs. Activities of proprietary 
'schools were regulated only to the extent that they be required to follow 
responsible financial practices. 

T 

•Once the assumption of public support and- preoccupation with public 
'institutions comes into auestion, a new policy perspective becomes possible 
•with a new set of policy alternatives. Since federal money is less committed 
to support of public institutions than is state money, the more radical 
use of other policy tools can be considered primarily at the federal level 
alone, however. 

This approach of public policy is to view the vocational education 
s'ector in its entirety as a mix of public, non-profit, proprietary, and 
•industrv programs. Questions of public policy are then how to influence 
the development of the sector as a whole; how to structure a set of incen- 

• tives for each type of institution to provide the desired services and for 
students to participate in an optimal and equitable manner. A new range of 

•policy tools are then available: funding of students, not institutions; 
raisijag tuitions at public institutions, subsidizing tuitions at private 

..institutions, or regulating charges of each type of institution; coordin- 
ating 'activities of all institutions to avoid duplication or encouraging 

•competition in a merket structure; contracting with public, private or 
proprietar)' schools; funding experimental projects in each type of school, 

, and others. 

Under such a perspective public institutions would no longer be viewed 
as a.gents of the public will providing a public good, but rather more 
^pptbjjr lately as semi-autonomous bureaucratic organizations which once 
•developed have a direction and force of their own. Even at the State level 
*the nt>tion of public schools being under public oontrol is somewhat in 
<?rroii. In higher education in t?assachusctts, a variety of groups contribute 
to the determination of activities of institutions: a lay board for each 
segment (Community Colleges, State Colleges, U/Mass, Lowell Tech, and 
Southeastern Mass. University), a Board of Higher Education, the Executive 
Off.ice of Educational Affairs, staffs in each segment, and finally, the 
* day-to-dav operations of each campus are carried out largely out of public 
vi'ew. Vocational technical institutes are sfupported by both State and 
local money, but are primarily responsible to local directives. To the 
oxtont that public institutions also take ir. tuition from students and 
'resc^jrch and development, and program funds from government agencies and 
private groups, they are less accountable to a centralized public decision- 
• making process. 
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In viewing the vocational education sector as a whole, the various 
types of institutions, including public, could be considered as distinct 
units, each with a typical organizational structure, a mix of financial 
sources, a set of goals and objectives, and a pattern of interaction with 
students and other institutions. For example, within the vocational education 
system in Massachusetts: 

--Decisionmaking and control in public community colleges is quite 
dispersed across the departments. Since a large share of faculty are tenured, 
departments can be somewhat free of direct central admi^iistrative control* 
Vocational/technical institutes are operated much more like high schools, 
with less department cohesiveness • Proprietary schools are small and 
centrally controlled. Faculty have no tenure and all decisions arc made 
by management. 

—Community colleges are primarily financed by State funds, wi^i tuition 
set at $200 per year for full-time students, vocational/technical institutes 
are financed by both State and local funds (some federal), while proprietary 
schools are financed entirely by student tuition and fees (although some 
students may be receiving support from other agencies). 

--Community colleges are comprehensive education institutions meeting 
needs of 'transfer and terminal students, youth and adults, academic and voca- 
tional students, affluent and disadvantaged students, high achievers and 
high school dropouts. They set objectives of meeting community service 
needs, providing general education for good citizenship, and training students 
in job skills. Public vocational/technical institutes* are more heavily 
focussed on vocational training but also attempt to provide general education 
components. Proprietary schools, in contrast, are focussed entirely on 
providing job-related skills for immediate employment. 

—Community colleges have policies of trying to accept anyone, either 
into a full-time or evening program, vocational/technical insuituces are 
selective among high school students who apply (since demand for places 
is twice current capacity) although they also have adult programs, and pro- 
prietary schools are somewhat selective but typically aim for the bottom 
half of the high sdiool class. 

Given these differences in goals, finances, and operations, policies 
will vary in their impact on institutions. Tlie determination of public 
policy in the context of a wider mix of institutions requires much more data 
and sophisticated analysis than in the past. For each type of institution 
on the supply side, the following must be knovm: 

1. what do schools do? 

2. do they oporate efficiently? 

S. are they responsive to changing needs and do they innovate? 

4. what types of students do they select? 

5. how do they interact with other institutions? 

6. how will they react to various policy changes? 
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On the student or demand side, it must be known: 

* • 

•/ !• what do students want and need from vocational education? 
2. what can they afford to pay and do costs inhibit enrollments? 

* 3. do students make intelligent choices? 

4.* how will students react to various policy changes? 

Thje'current problem for policymakers is lack of such substantive 
data on proprietary schools and a comparison with public institutions • 

'The fociis of this research is on compiling such data for the State of 
Massachusetts, although findings will be relevant to other states and national 

.policy as well. Finally, recommendations will -be made for public policies. 

* • 

• An example of one particular problem to be analyzed in this process is 
the following. It is generally believed that one of the major handicaps 

in the J'a^^sachusctts economy is a mismatch of .training opportunities to the 
real needs of employers. As a result industry complains of serious shortages 
^r skilled workers in certain fields. If this is the case, tl;en tlie 
•votational education and training system in the State is failing to adapt to 
'.the changes in the labor market. (This point is open to question Since 
'shortages are in many cases in low wage, factory jobs^that young people 
don't want — this may reflect a failure of industry to reorganise jobs 
.more than a failure in training opportunities). 

' A recommended polidy of education policymakers has been better planning 
of programs to meet the needs of local employers. This may involve manpower 
projections and interviews with employers and a sophisticated and periodically 
updated analysis will be required as shifts occur in the economy and short- 
ages develop in one area or another. In fact, planning of this sort has been 
notably unsuccessful in the past. 

An alternative approach is to structure a set of incentives in the 
•vocational education and training market so that institutions and students 
flliTce will make choices to train in areas where shortages exist. Proprietary 
schools would already claim to operate in this fashion; they are aware 

* of .the job success of each graduating class and adjust their programs 
accordingly. If they do not provide skills needed in the marketplace, stu- 

^denxs will not enroll. In fact, some proprietary students have sued for 
a return* of tuition when they cannot get a job after graduation. 
. 

'•It may be possible without interfering with other educational objectives, 
to structure a set of incentives to public institutions to respond to 
changes auickly and efficiently, Given past problems with manpower planning 
attempts, this mi>jht be a better policy approach. The data needed to make 
such a policy decision is of the sort outlined above. How do public and 
proprietary schools and students succeed or fail in meeting manpower needs 
and what kinds of incentives should be used to Influence their activities? 
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• ♦ II. QUANT ITATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE PROPRIETARY MARKET 

• 

Two issues are beinj; investiRated in this part of the study: the 
ampact of the rnpid increase in junior and comnunitv collofics and of in- 
dustrial structure on proprietary and related vocational training in various 
states; and the effect of proprietary training on the earnings and job posi- 

• tion of high school dropouts and other disadvantaged groups. 

A^^l^^i^ of the first issue is utilizing? Census of Population and 
Office of Education data. An index of state 'demand' for vocationally 
trainpd workers has been calculated on the basis of the type of industrio.: 
in each state and nationa-1 employnent of vocationally trained workers bv 
industry. More precisely, thf index is definod as* * 

(IX SW^P. where = percentage of persons in state working in 

ith industry, 
Pj e percentage of persons in the industry with 
vocational tT?iniT>i«. 

♦ * 

The index differentiates between men and yomen and five types of trainine* 
^business or office work, health fields, trades and crafts, technicians and 
agriculture. Indices for the U.S. and selected states, including Massachu- 
.setts, are given in table 1. This table shows that, on the basis of the 
industrial structure of ^«assachusetts 28.8% of men and 29.2% of women could 
ne expected to have some vocational training, conpared to 29.2 (29 3\% in 
Michigan and 27.6 (29.5)% in Nebraska. In terms of trade and craft trainintr. 
Massachusetts' structure demanded less trainipp than Michigan but more than 
Nebraska. The next research step is to compare these indices with actual 
numbers of vocationally trained workers and to evaluate the determinants 
and effects of diverf opces . 

T.n fldditioR to tbe indices, d.nta on the mini nr and tvpo (hv curriciilisr 
and organizational form) of vocational schools in each state have been oh- 

•tained from Office of Education sources. To examine the Question of how 
increased numbers of public alternatives have affected the proprietary market, 
the number of proprietary schools (PROP) will bo regressed on several var- 
iables, includinp the total populatioh of the state' (SIZE) , the indices of 
*dem.nnd for vocationally trained workers and the number of 'competitive' 
public institutions. The results of the calculations should indicate, all 
else the sane, the extent of substitution between public and private insti- 

.tutions - the dorree to v/bich manv public altorrp fives reduce the private 
sector. 

• 

'Puture work v/ith these data is to involve specification of the dimen- 
sions of competition and development of a more detailed econometric model 
of the training market. Inforoation on the number and salary of vocation- 
ally trained and col lefte- trained workers by state will be used in this work. 

Analysis of the Census and Fames Tape data on the effect of training 
•on the eaminps of workers with different levels of formal education yields 
a striking result. As table 2 shows, persons with less education 'benefit* 
more f;rom such training than those with more education, IVhile this is 
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rresumably due, in part, to differential selectivity, with the more able less 
educated and the less able more educated seeking such training, the evidence 
suggests that vocational training does help high school dropouts advance 
.in the economy. Corroborating Pames Tape evidence, on young men, aged 18- 
28, \yhich holds fixed many personal characteristics of workers, has also been 
obtained. This data is being analvzed further in order to pin down (a) the 
'factors leading individuals to choose vocational training; and (b) the 
.effect of such training on their economic success. Such an analysis reouires 
simultaneous eouations or other relatively complex multivariate statistical 
analysis. 
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Table 1: Indices of Demand for Vocationally 
Trained Workers; Selected States; 1970 



Predicted % Workers with Less Than 4 Years 
of College 



state all voca- business 

tions office 

Massachusetts 

•male 28,8 4.8 

female :9,3 13 0 

Michigan 

male 29.2 4,2 

female 29.3 12.9 

Nob rap; k a 

male 27.6 4,2 

female 29.5 12. (> 



.Source, Calculated from data m U.S. 



health trades § technicians 

fields crafts 

0,66 . - 16.0 . 3,0 

■ 5.0 2.9 0.3 

0.3 17.0 3.7 

5.0 3.3 0.3 

0,5. . J3>,7 2.6 

5,9 3.5 0.3 



Census of Population: 1970, 
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Table 2: Differential Earnings of Vocationally and 
Non-Vocationally Trained Workers . by Level of Schooling 







Total 






~ Black- 




•group § yrs. 

of schooHng 
• 


with 
training 


without 
training 


ratio 


~ with 
training 


Wathout 
training 


ratio 


me 

* 










• 




• 

h.s. dropout 


8021 


6865 


1.17 


5846 


4994 


1.17 


h.s. graduate 


9251 


. 8335 


1.11 


7064 


6594 


1 A*? 


.1-3 yrs. college 


9888 


9724 


1.02 


7712 


7304 


1.06 


.*4 or more yrs 
of college 
• 

• 


12291 


12861 


.96 


8985 


9322 


.96. 


•FEMALO 














h.s. dropout 


3774 


3256 


1.16 


3192 


2320 


1.38 


.h.^. graduate 


4613 


4073 


1.13 


4258 


3724 


1.14 


.1-3 yrs, college 

♦ • 


5175 


4647 


1.11 


5213 ■ 


4710 


1.11 


« 

4 or more yrs. 
of coUiBge 


6893 


7156 


.96 


6990 


7373 


.95 



* Source:* U.S. Census of Population: 1970 
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1 1 1. A. JNSTmrriONS INCLUDED IN THE STUDY 

A variety of institutions provide vocational education in Massachusetts: 
propriety schools, independent non-profit schools, vocational/technical 
institutes and other public schools offering vocational programs, 
* • communitv colle^yes and other depree-prantinp, institutions* No a^?ency 
0^ the state maintains lists of all postsecondary level prograns (up to 
the Associate Depree level) and therefore lists have been compiled, 
Scbools were or^ranized l>y proprietary, non-profit and public groups. 
Institutions are separated into 13 peopraphic service areas as determined 
by attendance patterns of adult students.* 

Proprietary schools offer hoth vocational and avocational courses. About 
!• 260 vocational schools were located in the Directory of Postsecondary 
Fcbpols v:ith Occunational Proj^rans 1:^71 Pu!?Iic and Private . The rest 
were ^^ounri in the bellow Papes across the state. The avocational schools 
v;cre located entirelv through the Yellow Pages. Proprietary and non- 
nro^^it avocational schools were grouped topether since it v:as not 
possible to ascertain ownership ^'ron a telephone listing. 

In vocational areas, non-profit institutes were identified in the Directory 
and PuHic programs .vere identified by the Division of Occupational ^ 
Fducation. ^ther degrce-v^rant ing. institutions v:ere identified in Board 
of flig'ier liHucation publications and listed if catalogs showed prdg.ruiPs 
in vocational areas. 



Proprietary Schools-Vocational , 
independent Non-Profit Schools-Vocational 
. Vocational Technical Schools h\d Other Public Postsecondary Schools 
Community Colleges 

Institutions Other Than Community Colleges Which Grant Associate 
Degrees 

Proprietary fi Independent Non-Profit Schools- Avocational 
Correspondence Schools 
Unclassified Schools 

* Nolfi, (\ and V. Nelson, Strenptbening. The Alternative Postsecondary Ilducation 
System' Continuing ft Part -Tine Study in ^Massachusetts - ' 
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III>B. GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Proprietary Schools-Vocational 
Independent Non-Profit Schools-Vocational 

Vocational -Technical Schools and Other Public PostSecondary Schools 
Community Colleges 

Institutions Other Than Community Colleges V^ich Hrant Associate Degrees 

The -Pollowinyr mans show the locations of institutions across the State of 
^Massachusetts , 

Map #1 shov/s the distribution of vocational proprietary schools. Th6<;6 in- 
stitutions are clearly concentrated in the metropolitan areas, particularly 
Boston. Tliis concentration may he explained Ijy several factors. First, 
competition from public institutions has until recently been minimal in the 
Boston area. Secondly, some specialty schools such as florist and cooking 
• schools must be in larpe centers of population to draw enough students. 

Map #2 shows the distribution of independent non-profit schools. These 
schools are mainly in nursing and other medical subjects and are found 
to be even more concentrated in metropolitan areas. 

Map #3 shows the distribution of public regional vocational -technical 
schools and other public schools with postsecondary programs. They appear 
to be randomly spread across the State, and significantly not concentrated 
in Boston. 

Map #4 shows the distribution of community colleges. They are geographically 
distributed across the State to provide access for all centers of population. 

Map #5 shows the distribution of institutions other than community colleges 
which grant Associate degrees. They are concentrated in metropolitan areas 
where private institutions have typicallv operated. 
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i.e. INVENTORY OF POwSTSECONDARY LF,VEL VOCATIONAL PRn^RA^fS 

^ Inventories of postsecondary level vocntional proprams offered in 1972-73 
have been prepared for proprietary schools, independent non-profit schools, 
'vocational/technical institutes and other public schools offering post- 
secondary proprams, community colleges, and other decree-granting institu- 

y ^ tions for each of thirteen geographic service areas across the State, 

Programs are keyed as leading to an associate degree, diploma, or certifi- 
cate: some proprietary business schools which have closed arc noted as well 
• . as new voc/teO institutes planned to open; planned programs in community 
colleges are indicated by an asterisk; and proprietary cosmetology schools 

^- under contract with public high schools are footnoted, 

. • The "following conclusions may be dravm from the inventories by type of 
institution ; 

Proprietary schools specialize primarily in one of the following areas: 
business and commerce, trade and technical, cosmetology and flight . 
. ^ ^ schools, while non-profit schools are primarily in health services.^ 
; In general, they offer only one or two specialties, 

Voc/tech institutes and other public school programs are primarily 
in health services and trade and technical areas, to a lesser extent 
in business areas, 

• *• 

Community colleges offer a comprehensive set of programs across all 
subject areas. Exceptions to their coverage are: real estate, travel 
and modelinf?, cosmetology, and flight. They are the only institutions 
which of^^er public service programs (law enforcement, fire science, 
" • t and others) . 

Other degree-granting institutions offer programs across most subject 
areas, but within each area are less comprehensive than^ community 
colleges. 

The following conclusions may be drawn by subject area: ' * 

Business subjects are covered primarily by proprietary schools, 
community colleges, and other degree-grantinp institutions. Some 
subjects such as real estate and travel and modeling have been offered 
• only by proprietary schools, although Bunker Hill Community College is 

planning a real estate program. 

Trade and technical subjects are covered by proprietary schools, voc/tech 
institutes, and community colleges. Proprietary scliools are somewhat 
more likely to cover art, fashion, cooking, and floral design courses 
than are public schools in each area. 

Health services arc covered by independent non-profit schools, voc/tech 
institutes, community, and other degree-granting institutions. 
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Cosinetolo;?v and flight courses arc primarily in the proprietary 
schools, although some voc/tech institutes have programs in cosmetology 
and Springfield Tech* CC is planning an associates' degree program. 

Public service courses such as fire safety and law enforcement arc 
almost entirely in the community colleges. 

Proprietary schools operate in a number of special programs included 
under other: bartending, tractor trailer driving, electrology* 
optical technology • These are one-of-a-kind schools. 

Community colleges offer a variety of new or more specialized fields: 
*^child care, recreation and leadership, nursing home administration, 
bio-medical instrumentation, etc. 

The following conclusions may be drawn by Feogr;;phic area ; 

Each area has a mix of proprietary, independent non-profit, voc/tech^ 
community college, and other schools. 

CoPimunicv colleges offer a wide variety of courses within each area, 
while other schools generally specialize in one or two subjects > 

Boston has the greatest diversity of programs in the proprietary 
school sector and 3 community coilejies (2 new, just this year) arc 
beginning to compete with these protrrams. Other degrce-graniing 
institutions also have a wide variety of programs in the Boston aroa. 

The following conclusions may be drawn by tvi^e of certification : 

Proprietary schools and independent non-profit schools offer d-^rJomas 
and certificates; voc/tech institutes offer certificates. Co^Ji'.anity 
colleges and other dc;>ree-granting institutions generally grant 
associate degrees, although they have some certificate programs^ 

.Blue Hills regional Technical Institute now offers the associate 
degree in A areas. 

Proprietary schools with two year p^-'^rains may now apply to the 
Board of Higher Education for decree- grar.ting status. 

Examples of coordinatior4 are: 

PuMic schools in several cases contract for use of facilities of 
proprietaa*v cosmetology schools. 

Voc/tech institutes and community colleges cooperate in facilities 
sharing—generally use of better facilities at the voc/techs. 
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EXPLANATION OF PPOGRAM IN\/ENTORY TABLES 
Diploma vs. Certificate 

According to the Department of Education, there is very little distinction 
between a Diploma and a Certificate* In the past, Certificates wore 
awarded for successful completion of programs lasting one year or less 
and Diplomas for programs lasting two years. Today, there is virtually 
no difference. For example, the Lee Institute of Real Estate which 
offers a 10 to IS class hour course, awards a diploma; and the R.E.T.S. 
Electronics School which offers a two year program, awards a certificate. 
Thus, when reading the program inventory tables, •'Diploma'' and "Certificate" 
can be considered to be synonomous. 

Included under "Other" Business and Cojnmerce 

Hotel and Lodging 
Marketing 

General Merchandise 
Court Reporting 

Included under "Oth^y" 

Apparel and Accessories 

Environmental Health Assistant ^ 

Medical Records Technology 

Bio-^'edical Instrumentation 

Respiratory Inhalation Therapy 

Mental Health Technician 

Rehabilitation Assistant 

Medical Laboratory Assisting 

Inhalation Therapy 

Nursing Home Administrator 

Child Care 

Communications 

Public Administration 

Human Services 

Recreation and Leadership 

Teacher Aide 

Library Science 

Agricultural Mechanics 

Agricultural Production 

Agricultural Resources 

Animal Science 

Natural Resources 

Tur^ >*anagement 

Bartending 

Tractor Trailer Driving 

Electrology 

Optical Technology 

Planned Programs - indicated by * 
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INVENTORY OF PPOnRA^<S 

Inventory Of Postsccondary Level Vocational Programs Offered 1972^73 
In Proprietary, Non-Profitlu i Public' Institutions " 

Springfield Area 

Pittsfield/North Adams Area 

Amherst/Northampton Area ' 
Fitchbuxg/Oardner Area 
i?orc ester Area 
Framingham Area 
Lynn/Salem Area 
Andover/Lowell Area 
Burlington/ Bed ford Area 
Fall River/New Bedford Area 
Brockton Area 
Falmouth/Barnstable Area 
Boston Area 
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IN\T:NTORY OF POSTSHCONDARY inVKL VOCATIONAL PPO^RA^)S 
.OFFERED IN 1972-75 IN PROPRII:TARY> NO!?rpROFIT A^^^^ PUBIJCT^TITUTIONS 



Springf i^Xd Area 



TRADE < 
TEONICAI. 



HEALTH 
SEHVICE 



A«A55ociato Pegroo 
C«Corti£lcat« 



/ 



1^ 



PROPRIETARY SQiOOLS 



4? 



/ 



l>ron^ Acnd. of nairilre5S)m"!fllol' 










HolyoVe Business School 


■ 6- 








.PmI Hstatc Salcsnnn's School 










Pohert5 Aviation 








c 


P. CnssAssA Veal E5tAte School 










AHicd Construction Tmj!. Corp. 










J>ro«»5 n^^rbcr .School (Sp) 








CL 


Otoran Peal rotate School 










U Mron Ujklnlrcsslnj! School 








r 


Ccntr;*! Travel School 


£) 








Daucndir.i^ Sch. of ^Uxoloc/ 










C.'Pu55cn J!th. of ChnmAfodel, 


D 








Kinsfield Acad. Beauty Culture 










J^nlth ft VCS50II Acnileay 










-Sadak t Lukas Peal Kstnce Sch, 


- - •• ■ • 








Th«:»a5 Rca*! Hst.itc School 


ft 








United TjcH, 5chool5 










Sidney Baron Real Enate School 


D 








•Jarne^ Aviation Xn. 








C 


East. Atlantic Heavy Equio. Trnt 


1 .. - 








Business Ed. Institute 










Vocational £d o TntR Corp 








C 


• Awerlcaa Vocational TraininR 










" INOEPEKDENT NON-PROFIT SCHOOLS 




K6lvoVe Il05T> Sch of Nursine | 


1 




b 




Pre\t. Ilosp Sch of X-Pav j 






D 




^Merc/Ho5p 5ch of X-nav j 


1 




D 




Springfield llosp ?*cd Ctr S of S\\ 




£> 




Ke$;em Has's. Schl. for PN {{ 




& 




• • . .. 
^ .VnC/Ttai INSTITtn*C5_AK0 OTilEPr 

* PUBLIC satOOLS OFFERING VOSTSECONOARY PROf.RA>tS " — • 






UolvoVc Trade IH»!?» Schnol 






C j 




Potfwr t, Putnan Voc-Tech U.S. 






c ! 


c 


• 

J COfOnwfTY COLLEGES 






1 Kolyoke Coic-aunxty College© 


A i\ A A A 


A 


A A 


/I 4 


* Sprinfffi«ld Tech. Com. Col le fir 


A ' A A A A 


A A 




CA" fir ^ 


OTHER 

• 






^M^«rican International Colleice 


A 




C 




• lay "Path iJunior College 


A ft 
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IKVENTnRY OF POSTSECONnARY LEVEL VnCATIjlNM/PRjnGRA^lS 
OBFERED IN 1972>>73 IN PRnPRII;TARY/NQN>>PPOFIT AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 



Pitts field/North Adams Area 

TRAOE ( HEALTH 

»t;siKnss AND co.w.ncE teowical service 

m . ,j ^ , 



A«'A5S0clatc Pcfxco ^ • 

D-Diploaa ^ <? 

C-C«rtiflcato • C ' ^ a* • ^ 



y ^ ^ ^ 4^ c / <^ ^^'^ S ^ 

<? 4?.^ ^' ^> // / / ^ 



PROPRIETARY SQJOOLS 



HlllcT Airport Sch. of Aviation! 










. BerVshlrc Aviation Enterprises 











INDEPEXOEKT KON-PROFIT SQKWLS 













M. Jlrfim* Ho^p Sdi of Anr^rlii»tio 






D 




Bert^hirr Ko^n <5ch of Anr-^th^^^i. 










Stf^Lul-e? Ho5p Sch. of Vursin^ 











YOC/teai INSTITUTES AND OTHER 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS OFFERING POSTSECONOARY PPOT.RAMS 



• C.H Mcfinn P<»f?onal Tech. Tn^t 




e 


c 






PtttifJe-ld Vocational HiRh Schl 
• 






c 





CawUNITY COLLEOES 



A 



fx A 
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INVENTORY OF POSTSECONDARY. LEVEL VflCAT'l^NAL PR'OPRAMS 
OFVEPEn IN 1972-73 IN PROPRIETARY, NON-PRnPIT AND PUBLIC INSTITUTION'S 

Amherst/NorthamDton Area 



•EI 

A«Ar«sociAte Pcgrco 

D«Oiplo»a 

C"Certificato 



BUSINESS ^N^ COK>a:RCE 



O *y c V 

s ^ A :^ 



TRADE ( 
TEaiN'ICAL 



IILALTH 

srpvtcp. 



J5- ;c* 



/ 



PROPRIETARY SQIOOLS 



Cltv Aviation, Inc. 










Coolcy-Dickinson llosp. X-Rr.y Scl 






0 




Franklin Airways 











INOEPENOEirr NON-PROFIT SQiOOLS 
^FranlUn Count. Pub iiosp S or x| 



VOC/TEat INSTITUTES AND OTTHER 
• PUBLIC SCHOOLS OFFERING POSTSECONDARY PPOCRAMS 



Soiith*s Vocational f, Asr> M.S. | 



CO>tMUN*m COLLSr!;? 



* r.rcenfield Con-aunitv Collcpfc } A /i P 



I A a' 



OTOER 



University of Massachusetts | 



Planned: 



*: Franlclin "County " Regioiial ' Voc. /Tech*!" 
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■ . INVENTORY OF POSTSECOMDARY- LEVEL WCATI(})NAL PROGRAMS 

OFFERED IN 1972-75 IN PROPRIETARY. NON-PROFIT AN D PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

' ~T 

« 

* Fitchburg/nardner Area 



. TRADE $ IIKALTH 

KHY BtlSlNCSS AND CO>&XRCi: TngPUCAt. SKRVICE 



PPnppXETARY 5a!OOL5 



D*Oiplona . ^ ^ ^* 

CCertificatt ^ ^ ' ^ 



? J? ^ A JP "^H? J?? V ^ A. 



Fitehhurj! Aviation, Inc. 








£ 


H.-nri«s Schl. of llalr Dcsipn 








e 


Hunter Aviation Corp. 



















' jNDEPENnrNT NON-PPOriT fCHOOtS 
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INVENTORY OF POSTSHCnNPARY LEVOL VOC ATI ONALrPROnRAMS 
OFFERED IN 1972->73 IN PROPRI ETARY /mM-PROriTAiln PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Worcester Area 



ki:y 

A>«Ar<»ociato Pcjtrec 
C«C€r^ificac« 



MKsiNnsn AND caw.Rcr 



TRADH i 



sri»v I fr 



T 



<5 



1 



AT 



/ 



/ 



PR0I»HILTA«Y SaiOOLS 



Dudlcv llnll Catcot Inst. 










Honrilnli* Aiinnv;, Inc. 










Rron*i AcntU of llai nircss inj» 










ftrom5 Dnrber Scliiu»l 










Cro%\ Ac;nl**nv 










Elect r. Cowputcr Proy!, Inst. 










Leo's Rcautv Acadcoy 








C 


Salter Socrctarial School 










State Praltv Institute 










Sterling Aviation 








C. 


Vltetc (Air Korcestert 

















INOnPCSOENT NaS-PROFXT SQIOOLS 



Uett lto5n -^c1> of S*iiri5np 






b 




N,E. Rch of Accountinc 


• b 








St. Vlncrnt Mosn Sch of X-R.iv 






b 




St. Vincent Ha^v * * 






u 




Wore. Hahncnann lloxp S of Sursl 





















i vocntai issrni/TEs and (t-hfr 

PUBLIC Snv^OLS nPFEPlNn Pt^TSECfVNDARY PROOPAMS 



• 


•'nrce^tiT n.H.r.ir.ninz Trade l!.sj 






c 


c 




e 




Knrcestcr Industrial-Tcch. IiistJ 




a e 







CCy^aJNITY COLLECES 



, Ouinslftanond Cocununity College | 


t\ /\ A 






A 




"1 





OTICR 



1 Atlantic Union Collc^r 










Becker Junior Coi:c;:e 


A A 









Leicester Junior CoUe>;e 










^ Worcester Junior Collc^se 


fiiC A AC Ac CO 


— e ! 




A 



Closed: 



Ward Secretarial 
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INVENTORY OF POSTSECnNDARY LEVEL VOCATIONAL PROnRAMS 
OFFERED IN 1972>>73 IN PROPRIETARY, NON-PROFIT AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 



Framinf!ham Area 



A«Af.sociAtc Pc^rco 

O»0iploaa 

C«Certi£icat« 



l»JSJNr.S$ AND CO^Pt^KCF. 



TRADE « 

TnawiCAi. 



liUAUlt 



/ 



4? 



#V .SI 



.5' J? 



Of ^ 



ICenncth.Hair PcMipn 










_0r»ticinn»5 Schl. of Franinphani 










Kfw Fnrl . HdurntionnI Center 










Marlboro Hosp. Schl. of Nursin;; 






h 




Don's Flyine Service 











IKDEPENDENT N(XVPROFXT SQIOOLS 



Fran. Union llo5p Sch of X.pij/ 
Frata* Union Ho5p Sch of Nursinj* 



voc/TECH iNsrmrrES and othe? 

PUILIC SCHOOLS OFFERI.sn POSTSECaSDARY PROGRAMS 



»Closed: 



Suburban- Business School 

Planned: ' ! * ■ — 



Tri-Counu:. Region n1 yoc/Tjsch. 



"ERIC 
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IN\^NTORY OF POSTSEC0N^DARY> LE\^EL vnCAfl(}*NAL PROnRAhtS 
OF^^ERED IN 1972-73 IN PROPRIETARY, NnN--PROFIT AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 



Lvnn/Salem Area 



KKY 

A«Ar.5octAtc Pcgreo 

D«Dlplona 

C»C«rtiflcatt 



TRAPH i 
IliQWICAl. 



srnviq: 



./ 



/ 



PrOPPlUT*»P.Y SCHOOLS 



In^tniCTcn; Fni;iit Traininr. 



N.E. Flyers Air Service 
M.r:. 5chl. of RcaI r-.tArc 



l^.t rn.iM Tr.ictor Tr.i Hit 



ContinRntnl Pr.-^uty Acailj py 
Melrose Bcautv AcAiicny Qf" 



Mansfield Acnd. of Be.iuty Cult 
^3ugu5 ftcn. Hosp. Schl. of X-Rav 



Marian Court Sccre. School 



Jlorth Atlantic Afrvavs 



Beverly Hosp Sch of Nursing 






D 




Beverly Hosp Sch of X-Ray 






D 




Addlson-rilbert Ho Sch of X-Ray 










Lynn Hosp^ Sch ot^ Nursing 










Lynn Hosp Sch. ot X-Kay 










Union Uo^p Sen oi X-ray 
"Re I rose i^aKexield lio Sch ox" X " 










i>aic^» Hosp iicni ot Xursing 










Sal CO Hosp Schi ol X-Kay " 






b 




VOC/IECH INSTITUTES AND OTHEF 
PWLIC SCHOOLS OFFERING POSTS 

^ Lynn Vocntlonnl-Teehnlcal Tn<t. 


SCCN'DARY PROGRAJtS * 


c • j 


C 




_K<>rthpA<t Mnt .P^r .Tech . In^t . 
CO»«»aJNlTY COLLEGES 


c 




C 


C 






/? 




-^1 


/I 






' /I 


A 



KnUicott Junior Coliej^e 




A 


A 


A 


/I 




Cio«v4 







Salem Commercial College 
Andover Institute of Business 
Burdett CoUejze 



North Shore Regional Voc./Tech. 
(t} On contract with Melrose High School. 82 
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INVENTOPY OF POSTSECONDARY> LF.VEL \^OCAfl^NAL PROnRAMS 
OFVEPED in 1972>-75 IN PROPRIETARY NON-PROFIT /VND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 



Andover/Lowell Area 



jcr.Y 



Dlli;iNCJ>f> AND CC^Cfl-RCr. 



TRADU 4 



HCALrn 



.4»Ar.50Ciaic Pcjirco 

0«DiploDa 

C»Certificato 



/ 



J' 



^S' IT* 



J 



PROPnnrrARY saiooLS 



Andovcr Sch>, rt Business 


ii 5 5 b 


\ 






Andover Tractor TrAilcr Schl, 




1 






L:t{taron Ac.ul, of liainlrcs^ inp. 










rt, \A7.iu IifiC. of n«*.it>tx (';iU, 










HicKnol's SchI, of Hair Ucsijin 










LovoU Acntl, of llMnlrcsMUf. 










Soi^ri Schl. ot Hair I'csi^n 










Four Scar Aviation 

-. j 


* 






c 


icw Mac Aviation. Inc. j 

— JIJ f 1 r ' — — j»- I. 1 ■ - . ' ■ - - 








icwK>our)^ iiosp, ^cni oi .Nur&mg 










Dutton Flyin2 Service 










B.B. Airways 








(■■ 










Haverhill Mur.ic 1!o<;p Sch ot* X-Hj 








Lawrence Ccn Ib^p Sch of Nursin 










Laurence Pen Mosp Sch of X^Ray 






t 




Lowell Cen Hoso ScM r** V> 










Lowell Ccn Hosp Sch of X-Rav 










St. John'^s Ilosp Sch of X-R.iy 










Bon Seccurs Hosp Sch of <-Ray 











voc/TEai is'JmITltcs and crrnrR 

PUBLIC SQKWLS CFFERlNr. PCSTSECCWDARY PROGRAMS 



F<^ex Apr. f, Tccha-cal Ii^t. 










c 1 


c 




c 


c 


<^mt<»r Lnwrmri* r'<»q.T'»cu Inst 






■ 




c 


c 




. Lowell Trade Mi?h Scnool 1 


■ ■ 1 


c 




. Whitti»>r Rce, Vfic-Tech School 




C 




i 


c 








CrttyjlNITY COLU^^S . ... 






.Northern Es5.»x CC 


\-±. 














1 

: • otiu:r . . . 
















1 ^^crr.rack CoUejjc 


Pi 









Cl osed ; 

Lowell Commercial School 
Brvant Mcintosh 



Planned : 

Greater Lowell .Regional Voc/Tech 

83 
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University Consul t^ts^ Inc. 



IN\a:NTORY OF POSTSnCONDARY LnVEL VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
OFFERED IN 1972->73 IN PROPRIETARY. NON^PPOPIT AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 



Burlington/Bedford Area 



C'Ccitificato 



BUSI.NRSS AND CC^tMHRCI: 


THADH ( 
VHaWlCAI. 


HEALTH. 




1 1 




1 . 


1 



/ 



4^ 



S7 



N 



/ 



PROPRIETARY SQIOOLS 



Aero ?ro;:re5s. Inc. 








C 


CcTJcrford riiflit School 








CL 


Cxcc. Flyers Aviation AcaJ, 








a. 


Technical Aero Service 








c 


Control Data Institute 




b 






East Coast Aero Teci\, Inst. 










Kobum Business School 










INOErCNOCNT NON-PROFIT SOJOOLS . . 

^ 1 


















b 





COMMUNITY COUEObS 



G 



Middlesex CC 


1 A 






1 ^ 




« 1 





. PlanD.ed: 

^ . "iiiu.teman Regional .Voc/Tsch! . ... 



(9 
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University consultants, ir.c. 



INVENTORY OF POSTSECONDARr LEVEL VOCATinNAL PROGRAMS 
OFFERED IN 1972^73 IN PROPRIETARY > NON-PROFIT AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Fall River/New Bedford Area 



try 

A»A5socl.itc Pc|!rco 

0«Di]i|ooa 

C«Certi£icate 



PPOTPJKTAPV 5a:OOL5 



BIJSINrSS AND cavotHRcn 



THAOC « 
THQINICAI. 



HEALTH 
SF.RVICF 



_F»n River Acad, of Ocau. Cu HT 
_ Union Hosp. 5chl. of X-nay Te ch 
_ la Baron llairaro<sinn Ac atl . 

New Bcdfonl Hcauty Acad . 

Taunton Bc.iuty Acad. 



INDEPENDENT NON-PKOFIT SaiOOLS 





voc/TFai iNSTinrrrs and otiihr 

ruBLic saooLs orpERiNn postsecondary protrams 




Ca^JUS-ITT COLLEfES 




OTHER 



Southeastern Mass* Hniver. 



' closoci c ■ . .. ; J 

Campbell- .Busiw^s^uSchjDal JS^^ " 

I P?a^n ad :- . - . ■ 7. . *^ 

Fall P-iveiJ. nirl5. Vocational .High School 
Greater New Bedford. Regional Voc/.Tech._ 

(D contract vith Fall River School System* 

85 
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university Consul CAAts, Xr.c. 



INVENTORY OF POSTSECONDARY LEVEL VOCATIOS^AL PROHRAMS 



OFFEPED IN 1972-75 IN PPOPPIETARY^ NOM-PPOFIT AND PUBLIC INSTITUTinNS 
Brockton Area 



A«A5soci.ito Pcgree 

D*Diplona 

C«Certincato 



BJJSINCSS A.ND CavPfTRCH 



TRADE t 



HEALTH 



J* 



I 



T 



1 



it > 



PFOPRIETARY SCHOOLS 



Brockton Acad, of Beauty Cul. 






! c 


La Baron llAlrd res sing Acnd. 








c. 


Old Colony Trnde School 




£i 






Klnr, .\vi.itio» Service 










llou^e of Pc»iUy k.li. School 


b 








•Carlettn Whitney Aero Service 










Aviation Career Institute 








5 


Norwood Houp, Sch. of X-Ray 










Wi Jit ins Air-rays 










Chandler Schl. or Welding 










noddard Men, llosp, .sch of x-Hay 






0 




N,£, Institute ot Steal l:state 


0 








Marshfield Av^nticn 








c. 


Hall institute of Rc^l Instate 










iNnEPENPFfrr ko.v-ppofit saiooL5 






Brockton llosp Sch of Nursing 






1 ^ ■ 




PondviJ le Ho^p Sch of PN 






c 




South JJhorc llosp Sch of X-Uay 










voc/rna: iNSTiTtm-s and irriirR ' . . ^ . . 

PUBLIC SaiftOLS OIFERINT. ^OSTSLCONDARy PROrpA>tS 




Blue Hills licz. Tech. Institute 


1 




C i 


Henry 0, Peabody School 




c 




a»f^ITY COLLSCCS 






Mas«n50it CC \ f\ A A 





OTHER 



Dean Junior College 



1-T 



. Closed ; .... , 

Amlovcr Institute of Business 

' Planned : 

Old Colonv Pe^:ional Voc/Tech 

8V) 
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Univcrui'cv Coni*ultr*r.r.^. inc» 



INVENTORY OF POSTSECONDARY LEVEL VnCATIONAL ?R^G}\\MS 
OFFERED IN 1973->75 IN PROPRI ETERY. NON-PROFIT AND PI ir.r.Tr^TTTr,TTnMc 



!-a 1 mou r h/l>,a rn s t ab 1 o A r ca 



xi:y 



HHALTll 
SI HVlfH 



A«A5socxatc Pcijrce 
/ D°OipIon3 
C«CcrCif icatc 



V «7 C- 



o // 



rroppiriAPY .«n'.«vu<s 



h"iM'< riytnp ?5rrvii"<* 




















vccAcai ins;itutlS and other 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS OFFER INfi POSTSECONDARY PROGRAMS " ' ' " 






Umcr Cape Cod PciT. Voc-Tcch M | 


c e • 




COH>rtfNITY COLLPrES 












Canr Cod CC 






1 ^ 




.Closed: " 












.Cape Cod Secretarial 
Planned: 













Cape Cod Regional Voc/Tech 



Onivoraity Consultant:*^ Xac. 
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INVENTORY OF POSTSECONDARY LEVEL VOCATIONAL PROnR.\MS 



OFFERED rrwr^s w T>p"oFRifciw: 



Boston Area (Page 1) 



NON-PROFI T ,AyD PUKLiriNSTITlJTIOXS 



try 

^•Associate Pc;»rco 

D«Diplona 

C-Ccrtificato 



PPOPklHTARY SO:00uS 



BUSINTSS AND mriPRCH 



TKAOn ( 
TKOiSICAl. 



HHALIlt 
SfcPVICE 



//A 



I. 



/ 



V 




Northeast Drondcnstin^ .Scni. 
PjuI School of Marine Cr.ainccrH^: 

1 

J) On contract with Viatcrtown llip.h School 

88 
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INVENTORY OF POSTSECnNDARY LEVEL VOCATIONAL PROHRAXS 
OPFEPED IN 1972--75 IN PPOPRIETARY/ NON-PROFIT AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 



Boston Area (Page 2) 



A'A^sociate Pegreo 
C*C€xxificato 



PPr^PPIETAPY SaiOOLS CONT. 



MJSiNPSs AND corcn-RCP. 



TCaWTCAl. 



JCALTII 
SHRVICH 



■4" 



J9 



4=" P 



Patricin Stevens School 


b D D 


b 






■ r<'lri*'ion*5 Schl ./.Stn.Fnrin. 




n 






P.l.l.v«. INMllMllil* •.<llll(»t 








11 . 






t> 






Prof. Bartenders School 










SchI, of F»ediral Photopraphy 




c 






Schl. of Medical Illustration 










Art Institute of Boston 










Touch Shorthand Acndcny 










United Technical Institute 




b 






Unlvcr. Hosp. Schl. of X-Hay 






£5 




Vesper Heorge Schl. of Art 




0 






Wilfred Academy 










tfillett In<;titute of Tinancc 










Cajsb. Schl, of PI u-sb Layout f.Dcs 






J' 




LeUnd Po><ers School 


ft 








Lec Institute of Heal Estate 


ft 




* 




DiAnthony Schl. of CosnctoloRy 




, 1 


1 


c 


Cambridge City lio$p S of X-Ray 






I — ^ 




N.E. Fuel INST Tech Traxaai}; 










N.E. School of PhotOff. 






1 




Ircaccworks fftr. for Vis. StuJ") ; 


1 


1 




Beaut V Creators Sch of Jl.D. 








ITT Technical In.it CcheUca^ 








Kopi%nsit Cir Schl. of Keldmr 








Sol:»ri Schl. of Hair ncsi«n 








t. 


Tech- Arc Schl of Maiden 










n^over Men i.OF? Sch of X-Pay 


! 








Lacy 5>ale5 Institute 










Hanover ftcauty #\caJ 


1 


I 


c 


M;<njfielJ Acad of Beauty Cult 


! 


i 




N.E. Tractor Trailer Inst 










Ouincy Beauty Acad. 








CI 


Boston nu5ine^5 Schl. 










' LaS'cvton Sch of Beauty Cult 








(L- 


Ancricnn P.H. Acndeny 


1 h 








pohcrt Pritchard Beauty Acad, 


1 — ■ — — — ' ■ t 








Sylvan ia^Tech Schl 


i 








Henry I. Simoons School 


1 ■ 
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I NVnNTORY OF POSTS KCONPARY LEVHl VnCATTONAL PI^OClk.-VMS , 
OFFEPHD IN 1972-73 IN PROPiUETARY> NON>-PKOF-IT Ml) PlilUJC INSTITUTIONS 



Boston Area (Page 3) 



Kr.Y 



BiiSiNHsn AND ca\:>trRcn 



THAnn A 
rrnc^TCAi. 



lUlAl.TH 



A" Associate P«f.rco 
C«Ceitificato 



PROrPIlTARY SaiOOLS CO.ST. 



4^ 



Allied Tractor Trailer 








L 


Debonair c Acad of Beau Cult 










La ?arisicnnc Beau Acad 








a. 


Brynan Mcdlx School 






e 




Associated Technical Institute 




ft 






Career Training Institute 










Court and Legal Steno. Institute 


a 









ISPEm'PENT K'^l-PPOriT fQWLS 







b 






!Jpth t^r^ej ^-r** ^^r Pvrt * 






c 














Butr?r3 «ch of ^^t 










Carncff?** Trier >»/»h ^irhoo) j 






c 










{)> 














. . ^ ■ 

F3tllVnr*f M^^-p '^rh of .'. . --s. i -xn 1 










FauUn(>r Hft<r> Sch nf X-R.nv ! 


t : 








_Forsythe Sch for Dent Ilvpn. i 






D 




»fa?;s. Ccn Uo^n Sch of .S'ursinc 










N.F. 0enconesi5 <losp Sch of N*urs ' 


i 








N.E. Med. Ctr. Sch of X-Rav 






D 




Kortheast Inst, of InJu^t. Tech j I /i 






Peter B. Briphr.n Hosp Sch of N* -j i 






Peter B. Briphaa Hosn Sch of X 5 1 






School of Fashion Pesisn f, 








Shenard r,ii: Schl of PN 


] 

5 




C 




V.A. Hospital 




I D 




St» Elir, Ibsp. Sch. of Nur«;inf 


I 


■1 1^ 




St» EUz Uosp sch of X-Xay 






b 




• Mt, Auburn llosp Scli for NnrsinR 










, Youvlllc llosn Sch for NursmR 


i 




0 




Soldiers Heme Sch for PN 






c 




Khiddcn Men Mosp Sch of Nursir.;: 










Lemuel Shatcuck l!osp .scu ot 


! ■ 




c. 




Maiden Uosp Soh of Nur^niK 










MAldca llosp 5cn of X«Kay 










Lawrence Men Jio-^p. .sch or^»^!ur5ili 


ii 








Hilton iiosp Sell of A.Ra/ Tech 
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University ConsultaatC/ *Xr4C* 



INV ENTORY OF PO STSECO NDARY LnVEl VOCATIO NAL PROHRAMS 
OFFEPED lTri972>75 IN PWimT^M^Y, ;\ON>i>k'0'F'lt lUJlffjTll^TITUTION^ 



Boston Area (Page 4) 



BtJSlNESS AND COM^tGRCE 



TRADE 4 
TEOWICAL 



HCALTH 
SERVICE 



A"A?i5ociate Pep.rco 

D'Diplosa 

C«Ccrtificato 



1? 



o « ^ 

<^ ^'.^ 
^.f t?*? J'.-S' 



1/ 



4* 



IKDEPCNDSST NON-PROFIT SCHOOLS COf(T. 



Newton-WeUeslcy i>ch of Nursing 






D 




Newton Weil OS Icy »iosp .ScU ot .\ 






C) 




Quincy City Jlosp Sch or .Nursing 






D 




Quincy City liosp .sch or A-aay 










Baptist i;u:>p ^cn oi .Nursin>' 










dGacrviiic hobp ^ca ot isar^in^ 










Walthasi tlo:»p ocn os A- Kay 











VOC/TCai INSTITUTES AND OTHER 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS OFFERING POSTSECaNDARY PROCRAMS 



Bo5ton nirls Tmde lli;'h School 






C 


6 






Oulncy Vocational -Technical II.S 




C 


c 


e 


c 




Valthaa Vocational -Tech. II.S. 






c 






Keynouth Vocational -Tech. U.S. 












COfOruTJITY COLLEfES 




lunker Hill CC 




A 


A 




A* 










At 


Massachusetts Day CC 






A 


A 1 




A 










Hoxbury CC 


f\ 


fl 


A 


A 1 


A 






/I 


OTHER . , 






Acouinns Jr. CoUckc of 8us.^^,<^ 


>i.b 














Acouinas Jr. College o: Bus.(N)i 










Bent ley College ^ 


I 


A,c 


A 










Canhridge Jr. CoUe^io 










Chanheriayne Jr. College 


! c 


C c 


c • 


C 








Fisher Junior College 5 C 






A 




A 




Franklin Institute of Boston 

- 


- 








narlanil Jr. CoUece 








4 - 


^ /^rahn Jr. CoUefc 


C 




A 


A 








Laboure Jr. College 






A 




lasell Jr. College 








(\ 




A 








Ml. Ida Jr. College 


A 




A 


A 


■ 


A 




Ncw^u^y Jr. CoUo^e 






A 


A 


1 






New Eng. In:»ti. or Ana. , 55 ^ i 










Newton .ir. Co liege 




Ac 


A.C 




A,C 


n 






.Vortaeastem IJr.iveriity 




A 


1 A 




A r 


1 




^uincy Jr. toiiego 


A 




/} 




1 






. Suffolk University 


A 










fentwortli Instituio 






94- 




Khcclock College 












Closed! 








Planned! 









University Consultants, Inc. 




III.D. ENROLLMENTS IN POSTSECOMDARY VOCATIOMAL PROnRAftS AND HRADUATES OF 
PPOPRIETARY SCHOOLS 



Total Number Of Students Enrolled In Postsecondary Level Vocational 
Proprams In Massachusetts, By Subject 

Total Number of Students Enrolled In Postsecondary Level Vocational 
Programs in Massachusetts, By Area 

Summary of Enrollments And Graduates In Proprietary And Independent 
Vocational Schools by Category Of School 

Enrollments And Graduates In Proprietary /aid Independent Vocational 
Institutions By Type And Length of Program 

Number Of Proprietary And Independent Schools In >fassachusetts. 
Enrollments and Number Of Graduates By Area 
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SUMMARY OF ENROLIitENTS AND 
GRADUATES IN PROPRIETARY AND 
INDPPENDE^5T VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS BY 

CATEGORY OF SCHOOL 



Category Number Enrolled Number of Graduates 

Business S Office 11,215 7,124 

Medical § Health 6,950 2,912 

Trade § Technical 14,800 6,334 

Cosmetology ^ 1,511 1,042 

Other Institutions 3,035 2,622 

TOTAL 37,311 19,934 

Correspondence 6,000 

TOTAL 43,311 

Of Other than Correspondence Schools: 

Proprietary Schools 29,352 17,259 

Independent Schools 7,959 2,675 
Note; In cases where numbers were not available, estimates were niade. 
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ENROLLMENTS AND GRADUATES IN 
PROPPIETARY AND INDEPENDENT VOCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS BY TYPE 
AND LHNCTH OF PROHRAM 
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NUMBER OF PROPRIETARY AND 
INDEPENDENT VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS IN MADDACHUSETTS 
ENROLLMENTS AND NUMBER OF 
, GRADUATES BY AREA 
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III.E. STATE LICENSING REQUIREMENTS AND APP LICATION FOR DEGREE -GRANTING 
AUTHURnV FOR PROPRIETARY AND INDEPl-NUl-NT SCHOO!^ 

In Massachusetts, licensinp reouirements varv considerably by type of 
institution. The following types of schools will" be considered in the dis- 
cussion of licensin;i: Private Trade Schools, Private Business Schools, 
Correspondence Schools, Nursing Schools, Cosmetology Schools, Barber 
Schools, Tractor Trailer Schools, Electrolopy Schools, Schools of Dental 
Assistance, Schools of X-Ray Technology, and Plight Schools. ' 

Private Trade Schools ; 40 currently licensed 

Private trade schools arc licensed by the ^t^^ssachusotts l^opartmont of 
Education, and the licenses are renewed annually. To apply for a license, 
a private trade school must fill out an application as kir.f^' about the organ- 
ization of the school, the faculty and their salaries, admission re- 
ouirements, guidance and placement, diploma and certificate requirements, 
pradin^ and attendance reouirements, costs to students, hours for each 
course, other fees, school calendar, eouipment inventory, name and number 
.in each course. The school must also submit personal data forms for the 
teachers which describe their trade, subject taught, and background. The 
reason for this is to find out whether they have had teacher training' if 
not, it will be suggested that they get some. A representative from the 
n-n?.rtnient of Education makes a visit to the school, and the Department of 
Public Safety and the Fir^e Department make inspections of the facilities. 
The school is also reouir.ed to submit financial statements to the Depart- 
ment of Education for review. There is no bond reauirement for private 
trade schools. The procedure for application is repeated every year for 
renewal approval. 



Private Business Schools - 46 currently licensed 

Private business schools are also licensed by the Department of Edu- 
cation and their licenses are- renewed annuallv. As with the private trade 
schools, thoy must submit an application form which describes the training 
and experience of the instructors, the facilities and eouipment of the school 
the form and content of the courses, the fields of instruction offered by 
the school, and the form of any contract to be executed by a particular ' 
student. The school must prove financial eligibility before applying for 
a license and must furnish a bond in the amount of $25,000. All advertising 
must be approved by the Department of Education. Each course of instruction 
IS consxdered and approved separately. The schools are visited bv repre- 
sentatives o.f the Department of Educatioii and the facilities must' also be 
inspected by the Department of Public Safety and the Pire Department. As 
with the Private trade schools, application must be made each vear. 



Correspond ence Schools (located in >»assachusetts) : 16 currently licensed 

^ The >'assachusetts Department of Education also licenses correspondence 
schools which are located in Massachusetts. As with the trade and business 
schools, the correspondence schools must submit application forms detailing 
personal data on the teachers, management data, and a financial statement, 
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• Thoy ar§ reouired to furnish a bond in the amount of s^n,000 and visits to 
the schools are made by representatives of the Department of Education* ^ 
/ Licenses for correspondence schools are also renewed annually* 



Nursing Schools 

The Massachusetts Board of Registration for Nurses approves all nursing 
schools^ In order for a person to take an exam for registration as a 
professional nurse, he/she must be a jfraduate of an approved school* A 
school applies for. initial approval A^hich is renewed one vear after it is 
Originallv p^ranted. Full approval is then obtained and thereafter, there 
is a review of the school everv five years. Each school is required to 
file an annual report for interim evaluation* For approval, the school 
is inspected^ and an evaluation is made of its proposed program* A nursing 
school must ineet specified reouireraents for administration and organization, 
faculty, students (selection, entrance reouirements , transfer), and facilities* 
The curriculum is standard and must follow the guidelines set forth by the 
Po>rd of Pegistration. 

Cosmetology Schools 

Cosmetology Schools must be licensed by the Board of Registration of 
Hairdressers (^Massachusetts) . Licenses are renewed annually* To apply for 
^ ^ license, there must he an inspection by the Pepartment of Public Safety* 

^jjk A school must also furnish a bond of $S,0O0,if the enrollment is less than 
-"^m ?S students, and $10,000 if there are more than 2S. The curriculum is 
standard and is designed so that the student can pass the examination 
administered by the Board of registration. 



Barber Schools 

Like cosmetology schools, barber schools are licensed by the Board 
of Registration of Hairdressers (Massachusetts). Licenses are renewable 
every two years* An inspection of the premises Is made and' there must be 30 
barber chairs and 30 sinks in the school* The Board of Registration also 
reviews financial statements for each of the schools. 



Tractor Trailer Schools 

Tractor trailer schools are licensed by the Massachusetts Registry of 
Motor Vehicles. ^ school must be started by a person Kho is an instructor 
he must have been an instructor for two years prior. The premises are then 
irfpected by the Pepistrv and by the Oepartnent of Public Safety. Tnere 
irust be an off-street training area* The license is renewed annually 
following an inspection. There is no reouirement for posting a bond and the 
Registry does not concern itself with the finances of the school* Occasionally, 
they may reouest a copy of the articles of corporation* 

Elettrolppv Schools 

Electrology schools are licensed by the Board of Registration of Electrol- 
ogists in Massachusetts. Licenses are renewed every two years. All instruc- 
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tors in the school must be '•licensed instructors'*, one of the two clas.sifi- 
cations of ele.ctrolopists. There are strict requirements for facilities — 
there- must be a certain number of sinks in relation to the number of students, 
there, must be one machine per student, the machines must be FCC approved. 
The schools are visited freauently by member of the Board. There are 
curriculum reouirements, as the graduates of the schools will take a standard 
state exam for licensure.. The Board also reouires the school to inform them 
of the student contract and to submit a copy of the school manual . Each school 
is reouired to post a bond ~ $500 for schools with less than 25 students; 
$2,500 for schools with more than 25 students. 



Schools of Pental Assisting . ^ 

At present, schools of dental assisting must be accredited by the Amer- 
ican Dental Association. There is no agency in the State which is. required 
to grant tfiem a license or approval. The exam which a dental assistant takes 
is .national, not state. Probably before too Ion? there will be'a call for 
state licensing of dental assistants, at which time the state will want to 
license the programs. 

Schools of X-Ray Technology 

Like schools of dental assisting, schools of X-Ray Technology are accred- 
ited nationally by the American Board of Radiology." A student must pass 
a national exain after graduation in order .to be registered as a radiologist. 

Flight Schools ^ 

There/ are no state or federal requirements for licensing or approval of 
flight schools in Massachusetts. They are generally approved by the FAA, 
•although this is not mandatory. Flight schools may also obtain approval of the 
Massachusetts Department of Education. ?fany fli^jht schools desire approval 
by the Veteran *s Administration, and in order to obtain this they must first 
be approved by the faa and the Department of Education* Vost flight schools do 
setk some sort of approval as this will help them to attract students. 

Privinp Schools 

Schools: of driver education must be approved by the Registry of Motor 
Vehicles* Like the tractor trailer schools, a driving school must be started 
by someone who is a licensed instructor and has been so for two years prior* 
The preir)ises are inspected by the Registry and by the Department of Public 
Safety. The license is renewed annually. ' 



Not. Included in Licensing Procedures 

-other avbcational schools (such as schools of dance, self improvement, 
sfelf defense, charm, language, etcO- 
, -security and investigations schools 
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Dogroo-Granting Authority for Proprietary Schools 

Proprietary schools may apply to the Bqard of Hip.her Education in Mass- 
achusetts (as of June 15, 1973) to obtain degree-granting" authority. There 
are ei^tht guidelines to be followed \hen making application: 

(1) A school must have a Board of Trustees with a minimum of seven 
members. It must act according to a list of functions and responsi- 
bilities set forth by the Board of Higher Education. 

(2) A high school degree or its eouivalent must be a prerequisite 
for admission into the school seeking degree-granting authority. 

(3) Degree status, tuition charges", other charges and refund jjolicv 
for proprietary institutions must be clearly stated in the publicity 
of the institution. 

(4) Clear and precise records of the financial status of the insti- 
tution must be a matter of public record. 

(5) The status of course credits amassed and the records of grad- 
uates receiving transfer credits for those courses or records on 
jobs and wage rates of graduates must' be a matter of public record. 

(6) The institution must furnish the Board of Higher I-ducation with 
300 copies of its annual report. (This is to assure public access to 
anformation on degree-grantinij proprietary institutions) . 

(7) A proprietary institution may petition for any degree the Board 
■ . of Higher Education has the authority to grant. 

(8) Reouests for degree granting authority will be processed through 
the Board of Higher Education's usual degree-granting procedures. A 
Visiting Committee will be established to Sddress itself to the 
above guidelines and criteria. The Committee would expect that an 
institution would provide services to students and academic programs 
at a level and quality comparable to similar non-profit institutions. 
Degree-granting authority will be reviewed at three-year intervals. 
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in.P; STUDENTS.-AND OPERATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS 

Data on students and operational characteristics of proprietary schools 
ir» Massachusetts v.'ill be gathered extensively in Stage II of this research 
effort. However, some general impressions will be presented here on the 
basis of £ number of interviews with school directors and of responses to 
oucstionnaires usod for the 1973 study of continuing education in Massachusetts: 
Stronythcpinp tho Alterrativo Postsccondary Uducation System; Continuing 
and Part- time Study in Massachusetts (George J. Nolfi and Valerie t: 
University Consultants,, Inc. 1973) , 

Student Characteristics 

There appear to be two.t>'pes of clienteles in proprietary institutions . 
First are the students clearly enrolled for job-related reasons. They are 
taking courses in proprietaries for job skills, either beginning or refresher 
courses. In this category are many types of students: young high school 
graduates, "dropou-s, housewives, returning veterans. They are likely to be 
lower, lower-middle or middle class in background. Some trade schools cater 
mainly to men; other schools, such as business and cosmetology, mainly to 
women. , / . 

A second but smaller group of students are those enrolled for recreational 
.reasons. They are taking courses in art schools, cooking schools, language 
schools,- and flight schools. These students are likely to be middle or 
upper-middle class in background. 

Operational Characteristics 

Although proprietary schools vary greatly in objectives, operations 
•and quality of training, the following general characteristics will apply to 
nost schools: 

—a perception of two clients —the student and the businessman who will 
hire the graduate 

--set up in response to a need in the labor market for training in 
a specific skill. Three pre-conditions: students must want training, 
training and facilities must be reasonable in cost, and graduates must 
be placeable 

-specializatidn in a specific cluster of skills-schools feel more 
comfortable operating in one area alone 

—practical instruction, short and intensive modules 

—operating budget: 

recruitment 25-30% 

instruction 25-30% 

administration 12-18% 

facilities 12-15% 

profit 0-10% 
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THE CONTEMPORARY ROLE 
OF PROPRiETARY INSTITUTIONS IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN 'MASSACHUSETTS* v.- 



Sin/adSesserirsSi'^^^ ' ^""^ ^^^^^^^h issues 

are included: ^ ' ''^''^''"^ following sections 

Complex Policy Issues and the Need for Objective Research 
Description of Proprietary Schools 

The Inadequacy of Past Research to Meet Policy Needs 
What is Knowi and IVhat is not Known about Proprietary Schools 
Policy Questions Addressed in Stage II // ov-uoois 



Co mplex Policy Issues and the Need for Objective Research 

University Consultants, Inc., with funding from the Massachusetts 
Advisory Council on Education and Professor John Dunlop of the 
Sfor!nL\\°r'"'v ^o'npl^ted Stage I of a two-lt^gfresearch 

M^fsl^hise^tf Th« t''''^ activities of proprietary schools in the state of 
Massachusetts. The Stage I report is not intended to present final conclusions 
of research, but rather represents about on.~tenth of^the totarstuSy effo^? 
The^ objectives of Stage I were limited to produce a basic objective review 
document which brings together available data on the activities of proprietary 
SL?fiif ^^^^^"^ literature and research to date^ 

-SiJ sib ecJ^nr^n^H character's tL of ' 

For many years, proprietary institutions in the State of Massachusetts 
S^Hw ^"''"f ""^''^ ^"'^ technical, medicfl! cosmetotogy, 

ui ^r^ l ^^"'"^ ""^^^ education and training of youth and adults 

llLT. - researched nor recognized. As many as 270 proprietary and inde- 
pendent non-profit schools operate enrolling 37,000 ,tuden?s a year Jn Vocational 

♦ n Ndifi V. Nelson, and R. Freeman (University Consultants, Inc.. 
, 45 IlancpcK Street,, Cambridge, Mass. 02139 (617) 491-S828, March 1974). 
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course? alone. Another 6-,O0O students enroll in correspondence schools (bv- 
xomparxson». the communit/ colleges had a total enrollment of 42.134 full 
and part-time students in Fall'i 1972) . 

Ovet' the next several years the State of Massachusetts- will need in- 
^r^'fonf^ to clarify and define its policies toward proprietary schools: 
the 1202 Commissions to be set up this year reauire representation from 
proprietary schools; the Office of Manpower Affairs will make decisions 
about using' funds under the, new Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
to support or not support students at proprietary schools (as in past 
programs); the proposed Massachusetts Open Learning Network wilJL consider 
formal transfer and credit arrangements with non-degree-granting institutions 
for the competencies individuals develop in such settings; the Board of 
Higher Education will continue to consider urogram approval for degree- 
granting institutions which may duplicate offerings of proprietary schools- 
the Department of Higher Education will continue to implement licensing pro- 
cedures for proprietary schools; and finally, long-tern policies will be 
discussed to improve the interaction of education^ and the labor market. 

The formulation of policies in these areas requires a greater under-' 
standing about proprietary schools than current research and theory can 
provide. Research and reporting into the role and scope of proprietary schools 
has been limited and piecemeal. All the recent studies deal with a handful of 
schools and students, yet the proprietary school sector in Massachusetts is 
large and extremely diverse. It is therefore essential that before new 
legislation or policies are developed in the State, the roJe'and ac^iJiUes 
of proprietary schools be assessed in depth and better unde'.tood! " 

Description of Proprietary Schools 

."PfOP^'ietar}'" schools were first developed in business fields in the 
md-nineteenth century and they have operated in a variety of fields since 
that time. They tpically are small (50-SOO students) organizations spec- 
ializing an training of one particular skill or avocation. Courses sire^en^ 

°5^-"f intensive modules and the format is more practical 

Jhan academic in orientation. Classes are run at many hours to be convenient 
alv5 person, and at graduation vocational proprietary schools usually 

diplori^s. Few in Massachusetts grant degrees, although 
r •^•■^'^^'''^iT^ programs without the general education component 
a^dconjetencies gained by students are comparable. Since the reputation and 
hence^the financial survival of the vocational proprietary schools depends on 
job placement of graduates , schools try to provide up-to-date training by 
maintaining close contact with selected employers in their fields and faculty 
are selected more for work experience than for academic background. There is 

Stt^^.trT''^ """^ "^"^^^""y °^ proprietary schools: there is research evid- 
encejhat the more reputable ones offer worthwhile training programs, but others 
practice deceptive advertising, charjge excessive fees, and have low job place- 
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and hiaM V 5 Troprietaxy schools have operated outside of the formal - 

t?i ^ efucatipnal structure of degree-granting public and private 

high schools, community and junior colleges, and colleges. Any student choosine 

e/nrSrfetS^''^^^^^^^ °" T' ''"^^ ^"^'''^^^ coLello^s recoSd- 

and^S«iJSS ^"^/^?eP^ some licensing requirements, educators 

and government officials hnd little contact with those schools. Proprietary 
schools and liarge^public educational systems were content to leave each other 
alpne since by and large they were not in direct competition. Proprietary schools 

dff^^S^f''•'K*^^^'\^'^''^''^ P"*'"^ ^y^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^y^ programs o7stS?y 
did a better job jhan the local system. For example, proprietary schools were ' 

^vfiff ? lu ^-^^^'^ computer programming and keypunch 

skills m the 1960's.2 The only restrictions on proprietary schools werf licensing 
requirements in some states, having to do with financial soundness of the institut- 
i^n.5-f " """"-'^y °/ instruction; G.I. Bill and Vocational Rehabilitation 

benefits could go to students at proprietary schools, but there were no formal 
transfer arrangements into the public or private educational system. 

Oyer the last decade, however, competition has become more direct as the 
community colleges and vocational/technical institutes have been developed 
to offer-^more extensive programs in vocational and avocational fields The 
AnJ^«of"5STi^°^^''^ ^^"^'"'^ proprietary schools has been questioned. Educators 
and policy-makers are now concerned about what the proper role of proprietary ■ 
schools should be in the overall education and training systaS in ?SrjoSnSy 

reJeiJe fiJ;,niL'f jr^TJ °^ contracting, or should the student 

Jchool? iTttrl.ft ^^i^J'V^'' ""^^^ ^">' proprietaiy, private or public 
llTJi'l should the student as consumer be protected from deceptive business 
practices and finally,, should proprietary schools be included in sLtewide 
and nationwide planning efforts? i.«.a».ewiae 

« .Several trends have been clear over the last few years: In a number of state<; 
proprietary schools may now apply for degree-granting authority. ThHaSonJl ' 
of rSS L'J'°i.t"'1'''^? associations have been asked to joll; tHe JeSemion 
tfons^-sJuLn^f Associations along with the college and university associa- 
.S^i- accredited proprietary schools are now eligible for federal 

S "^"J: transfer students credit for prior 

llll.TJl?''''^'^'^. P«""^ylva"ia New York incorporate prop^ieta^ 

'y^^^""' community resources no? to be dupUcSS by 
S^LS .^^P'"' '"''"^ *^™^> '^^^^^^^^^ '^^"'^em increases among poticy- 
makets that proprietary schools, as well as public and non-profit Slf provide 
the education and training that they claim tS offer. Increafingiy, smel'a^e leeinir 
the proprietary school sector in times of limited" resources as a^ ed^^aSonal re! ^ 
TllltT^ IC" duplicated by public programs but to bel^nsiL^ed 

?20rSmm1sstnr:iL'^?rt"n 'r'^^^ fcderany-mandated 
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The Inadequacy of past Research to 'Meet Policy Needs 

^^""^ l*®"^ ^^v® and are being discussed. 

T ?T "^^^ ^""^^ workings of proprietary schools. Estimates 

% ° ^"'^ 3'"'' ^^^^ ^"'^ state departments 

cational schools"°^ maintain comprehensive lists of vocational and avo- 

An assessment of the role of proprietary schools in education and traininc 
IS not possible on the basis of research to date and thus recommendations for 
policy changes are often grounded in speculation and not fact. Those advocating 
greater participation of proprietary schools cite the quality of training in the 
accredxted business and trade and technical schools while those waiy of profit- 
making m education cite FTC findings of deceptive practices. 

One view would have it that proprietary schools, spurred by market com- 
petition, operate efficiently and innovativcly to mccjt the changing and diverse 
training needs of students. As such, they provide a valuable service to a worker 
investing in his skills and to the economy in providing trained manpower. Public 
and non-public schools would, by contrast, be wasteful and unresponsive in their 
bureaucratic functioning. ^ 

Another view would have it that proprietary schools exist to a large extent 
.by attracting naive and impressionable young people and by promising jobs they 
cannot possibly get. The owners reap profits from the high price, low quality 
programs, but students fail to achieve their goals. 



What is Known and What is not Known about Proprietary Schools 

A study by A. Harvey Belitsky. Private Vocatio nal Schools and The ir 
S^udonts ; I.amited Objectives. Unlimited Om^ortuni ticTS -^ccomncnds the fl^x ilii 1 ity 
of operation and organization of proprietary schools to nieot the needs of disad- 
vantaged students. Examples are cited of flexible admissions criteria, programs 
Offered at night and in convenient locations, changes in curriculum to meet 
employer needs, and special adaptations of short-term, individualized courses 
to motivate the non-academic or disadvantaged student. However, the study was 
based on a limited number of schools. 

— A study by ICF. Inc., Proprietary Business Schools and Community Colleges; 

Resource A l location. Student Needs and Federal PoIic ies4 found that well- 

established business schools compare xvell with public community colleges. 
They make continuous changes in operation and instruction while community 
colleges spread resources too thin to develop "Sharply-focussed and effective" 
cyrnculura. Proprietaiy students stated that they chose proprietary schools 
oyer public programs for 1) their superior placement record, 2) job-specific 
training, and 3) a shorter time to completion. Figares were cited for crad- 
uatos of 100 accredited business and technical programs; 59% would enroll in 

lrn?r>? ! ^'^S^LF ^^'^^''^ ^'^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^8^^^' ^^'^ are in training-related 1 n/j 

i ERjC 'OPS and 70% axe very satisfied or satisfied with their current jobs. "^"^ 
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-A study by AIR, A Comparative Study of Proprietary and Non- Pronriotnrv 
Vocational Training Programs--* found both i)roprictary and non-propriotary 
schools are effective in providing students with marketable skills. 

Resulting recommendations are that both proprietary and non-proprietary 
schools be examined for evidence of benefits and costs of training before 
federal funds arc allocated; "no institution should be discriminated against 
on the basis of ovs-nership status." In addition, regulation of standards in 
advertising, -recruiting, refunding, and other policies should be strict for 
both private and public schools. 

—A study by Wellford Wilms, Profitmaking and Education^ finds that proprie- 
tary school students as compared to public school students are: more likely to be 
high school dropouts, from a general or vocational program rather than a 
college preparatory program in high school, of minority race, and have lower 
verbal skills. Socioeconomic backgrounds and motivation for job achievement 
are similar. In spite of differences in academic background and skills, students 
m proprietary and public programs expect the same employment gains from 
training. 

—David O'Neill (1970) found proprietary schools to be more cost-effective 
than in-house Mavy training programs for electronic technicians and recommended 
greater Navy contracting to private schools." 

—Sam Harris Associates (1973) fotind proprietary schools less cost-effective 
in MDTA programs than public schools, but attribute this to the fact that the 
public colleges and schools absorb much of the overhead costs ol l5io programs 
while proprietary schools charge full cost including overhead. 7 

— Rich.-jvd I'rccman (1973) found that the private rates of return from formal 
schooling and proprietary training are roughly equal; but, since the public 
contributes less support to proprietary schools or students, the rate of return 
to society is higher for proprietary school training than formal schooling. 8 

—The Boston Globe Spotlight Team (1974) finds some proprietary schools vio- 
late State laws with respect to advertising, refunds to students, licensing 
of salesmen, and approval of teachers.- The riobe investigation, however 
only covers eight of the 183 proprietary resident vocational schools in the 
.St.itc .ind includes schools which have been .suspected of hiul business prac- 
tices. The results found should not be extended to the other 175 schools 
not covered. Secondly, while unfair sales practices are found, they may 
not reflect on the quality of programs or graduation and placement rates. 

— The Stage I report of this research effort documents the wide variety 
and scope of proprietary schools in. the State of Massachusetts. Program 
inventories for all public, non-profit, and proprietary postsecondary 
vocational programs have been developed which show overlap of certain public, 
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non-profit and proprietary programs, along with complementary specialization 
of proprietary schools in fields non covered by public schools. The 
development of Federal and State vocational education policies is delineated 
ana issues raised for consideration. 

The research to date calls attention to the activities of proprietary 
schools; cites characteristics of their behavior, and documents their 
legitiraacy in certain fields of training in adding to a student's earning 
capacity. This research, -however, only begins to address some of the 
fundamental ouestions about die operations of proprietary schools: 
tL.-n?^^,",? ..rn^'i^-''-^ proprietary schools in vocational and avocational 
training? 2) l/hat is the nature of the process of proprietary training? 
Are there difxerences in training among types of schools - are there only 
differences m scheduling as cited in several studies or are there more 
fundamental differences in, training techriiquos? 3) How do proprietary 
schools operate as business enterprises? 4) IvTiat kind of person goes to 
a proprietary school, for what treasons, and does he benefit from the 
programs? 5) How do employers value proprietary scliool training? as 
compared to public or non-profit school training? 6) hOiat is the policy 
context m which proprietary schools operate? 

Policy Ouestions Addressed in Stape 11 

The increasing government support of and student demand for 
vocational education and training, a search in traditional higher education 
for new ways of educating students, and a concern for protecting the 
student as consumer call for a greater consideration of the role and 
activities Of proprietary schools. Over thtf next few years State 
investments m vocaUonal programs, support of students, licensing, 
planning and coordination policies and legislation will be developed 
with criteria of efficiency, responsiveness and eouity. Public policy 
should encourage all institutions to provide vocational training in an 
efficient manner and with high quality. The goals of programs include 
job training in a specified curriculum, quality, job placement, general 
education, student attitude change, and others. Among these goals. 
State and individual spending should get its best return, whether among 
proprietary or public programs. Public policy should encourage institutions 
and ^n^SI!,';^ ^^"'^^"^il^^erests and innovative in teaching techniques 
and curricula. Finally, public policy and support should be equitable in 
Its distribution across students. Increasingly, policymakers will apply 

developed, to public, non-profit, and proprietary schools. The output of 
the particular program will be more important than its particular form 
or governance. 

^ These policy criteria serve to define the kinds of questions addressed 
in this study. IVhat do proprietary institutions do, in what subjects, 
with what kinds of students? In comparison, what do public and non-profit 
school? and colleges do? What happens to graduates of proprietary, public, 
and non-profit programs when they enter the labor market and over the long 
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term? What are the objectives and goals of proprietary, public and non- 
profit schools, how do they operate, allocate funds, etc? How do proprie- 
tary, public and non-profit institutions interact and how well do they 
individually and together serve the interests and needs of students and 
employers? These questions will be answered by the analysis of data 
gathered from student, graduate, and institutional questionnaires and by 
intensive case studies and interviews with proprietary and public institutions. 
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